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Wh wishin's done, it's two fe 
tT hey'll light 4 Lucky 
(Luckies taste better oe 
any other cigarette: ) 

















LUCKIES TASTE BETTER THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE ! 


It takes fine tobacco to give you a better-tasting cigarette. And Lucky 
Strike means fine tobacco. But it takes something else, too—superior 
workmanship. Luckies are the world’s best-made cigarette. That’s 
why Luckies taste better than any other cigarette. So, Be Happy—Go 
Lucky! Get a carton today! 


2". me 6 Re’ OS 


A LUCKY STRIKE 
FOR ALL AMERICA: 4 


BUY ce ue wg ; | 
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LUCKIES TASTE BETTER THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE because... 


LS./M.F.T- Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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125,000 Travelers Daily Using 
New Port Authority Bus Terminal 


One of the busiest places in New York is the glistening 
new Port Authority Bus Terminal at 8th Avenue and 41st 
Street. All commuter lines entering the city now use the 
new terminal, plus a majority of lines serving more 
distant points—adding up to a daily total of 125,000 
passengers arriving and leaving in 5200 buses. The ter- 
minal’s peak-hour capacity is 570 commuter and 150 long- 
distance departures an hour —an average of 12 a minute. 


fabricated and erected by Harris Structural Steel Co. Structural steel in terminal and ramps, and steel pipe for fr 


The new terminal, built with a framework of Bethlehem 
Structural Steel, is splendidly fulfilling its two main pur- 
poses: to ease traffic congestion in New York’s midtown 
streets, and to make bus travel into and out of the city more 
convenient and comfortable, and much faster, especially 
for commuters. Since the terminal was opened early last 
winter, travel by bus has risen steadily as more and more 
passengers have learned the advantages of the new facilities. 


The Port Authority Bus Terminal, built and operated by The Port of New York Authority; John M. Kyle, chief engineer; Frank Carey, resident engineer. Steel 
adiant-heating 


of ramps, by Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Front of bus terminal, showing main pas- 
senger entrance. Bethlehem Structural 
Steel was used both in the terminal and 
in the ramps leading to Lincoln Tunnel. 

e roof of the terminal forms a 3-acre 
parking lot with a capacity of 450 cars. 
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Passengers boarding a long-distance bus on 
terminal’s lower level, which is set apart for 
this type of traffic. Buses to the many sub- 
urban points depart from the top level. 


A rural region in Western Massachusetts has a center 
The following booklets have been published, based on 


thlehem 


teel Company: A Research 
Refinishing; Rural Radio Listening. Send for your free copies to P 
Department, Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


The of ramps, linking terminal with 
Lincoln Tunnel under Hudson River, is 
radiant-heated, using Bethlehem Rayduct 
steel pipe, for freedom from ice and snow. 


ializing in handicrafts, recreation, and research. 
e center’s activities, and copies are available from 
Project in Rural Activities; Furniture 
ublications 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 











A QUICK SKID can mean a bad accident. 
Drive carefully—and don’t forget to use 


Weed Chains. 


IT’S EASY to put on chains with Weed 
Zip-On Tire Chain Appliers. Keep a 
pair handy. 





AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
COMPANY, INC. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 





























































TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 





Where are we headed? 


Something is terribly wrong 
with our country. There seems to be a 
growing disregard for the laws of God 
as well as those of man. 

There is a disheartening indiffer- 
ence to the misdeeds of racketeers, 
black marketeers and other gentry 
who live by their wits and other peo- 
ple’s witlessness. 

The scandal of the collegiate bas- 
ketball “fixing” is followed by the ex- 
pulsion of 90 West Point cadets for 
cribbing. The sordid revelations of the 
Kefauver Committee and tales of five- 
percenters compete for attention with 
the giving and taking of deep freezers 
and mink coats and the outright sale 
of political jobs. Accusations of ques- 
tionable ethics in the affairs of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
vie with stories of rampant juvenile 
delinquency and increasing drug ad- 
diction among teen-agers. 


Some weeks ago, Austin S. Igle- 
heart, president of the General Foods 
Corp., said ina speech, “Wrongdoing 
has brought the United States to a 
most shameful period. Many 
Americans have either lost their sense 
of uprightness or have wilfully been 
doing what they know to be wrong— 
the more so, since the rest of us have 
inclined to let them get away with it.” 


* x * 


Is it any wonder that the fath- 
ers and mothers of America are so 
deeply concerned as they see their chil- 
dren growing up influenced by exam- 
ples of lowering moral standards ev- 
erywhere? 

Wrong is wrong, no matter when 
or where it occurs, but it becomes 
doubly wrong when it involves those 
in public office or appointees of those 
to whom we have entrusted the con- 
duct of our Government. This appears 
to be an age in which public trust is 
considered a privileged opportunity. 
A thing that is morally wrong can 
never be politically right, yet we see 
unmoral acts by those in public life 
defended by those in high places. 
When men at high levels cannot dis- 
tinguish right from wrong, surely the 
moral climate of America is at a low 
ebb. Wrongdoing must never be de- 
fended, condoned or shrugged off 
by those to whom we look for moral 
leadership. 


* * & 
Some months ago, Senator J. 
William Fulbright (D.-Ark.), chair- 


man of a subcommittee investigating 





Karsh, Ottawa 


A, S. Igleheart. His topic: “Honor.” 


the operations of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, told the Senate: 
“One of the most disturbing aspects 
of this problem of ethical conduct is 
the revelation that among so many in- 
fluential people, morality has become 
identical with legality. We aré cer- 
tainly in a tragic plight if the accept- 
able standard by which we measure 
the integrity of a man in public life 
is that he keep within the letter of 
the law.” 

Morality can never be a question 
of merely the letter of the law; it is 
instead bound up with a sense of hon- 
or, which cannot be incorporated in 
any statute. 

The people did not appoint the 
men of dubious ethics who may swap 
Government favors for home freezers 
or luxury hotel suites, but the respon- 
sibility is ours because we elected 
those who made the unwise appoint- 
ments. The moral standards and con- 
duct of our officials are usually deter- 
mined by what we demand of them, 
and public immorality can be stamped 
out only when we become intolerant 
of those public servants who tolerate 
it, and condemn those who condone it. 


¥ x ¥ 


With our form of government 
and our way of life the object of re- 
lentless attacks by enemies without, 
we cannot afford attacks by enemies 
within. To survive, we must have con- 
fidence in our Government, and we 
cannot have that confidence without 
adherence to the highest standards of 
ethics and morality. If we are to ex- 
pect better, it is up to us to demand 
better, and make a wiser choice of 
those to whom we entrust our public 
affairs. 
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| ASK PATHFINDER 


Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Q. Will grocery stores soon post 
OPS ceiling prices as they posted OPA 
prices during World War IL? 

A. Yes. By Jan. 1, 1952, OPS price 
ceilings must be posted in full view of 
the customers. 


Q. How fast has the cost of living 
risen this year? 

A. Here are the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures, issued on the 15th of 
each month and based on 100 as the cost 
of living index for 1935-39: 

January ...181.5 June ......185.2 
February . .183.8 July ......185.5 
March ....184.5 August ...185.5 
April .....184.6 September .186.6 
May ......185.4 


Q. Is chop suey a Chinese dish? 

A. No, it was created in New York 
in 1896. Chinese Ambassador Li Hung 
Chang’s chef invented the dish—suited to 
both Chinese and American tastes—-for a 
banquet given for Li by former American 
residents of China. It consists of meat, 
onions, bean sprouts, rice and soy sauce. 


Q. May I buy new coins for my col- 
lection from the Government? 

A. During the first three months of 
each year you may purchase from the 
Treasurer of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D.C., two uncirculated coins of each 
denomination made that year by each of 
the three mints. The price for 1952 coins, 
still unsettled, will include cost of mail- 
ing and a small service fee. And all year 
round the Philadelphia Mint will sell you 
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dressed to Pathfinder, 230 W. Washington Square, 
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subscriptions may be sent to Pathfinder, Dept. C, 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill.; or to the Circula- 
tion Manager, Pathfinder Building, 1323 M St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Changing Your Address? If you are planning 
to move, allow plenty of time for us to change your 
address so that Pathfinder will arrive promptly at 
your new home. Send your old and new address to 
Pathfinder, 230 West Washington Square, Philadel- 


phia 5, Pa., notify your Postmaster that you are Cc H A M P ! ©] N S P A R K Pp L U G Cc ©] M P A N Y 


moving, and allow five weeks to make the change. 


POSTMASTER: Please return arg T oO L ia D oO 1 i oO 4 1 @] 


* copies to Pathfinder, 
W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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There is still time! 
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new low cost 


OIL HEAT 
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Install 


OILO-MATE 
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ahead 
heating... 











CUTS YOUR FUEL BILLS. Actually meas- 
ures oil, drop by drop. No more uncon- 
trolled fuel flow—no wasted oil. 


SAVES SERVICE DOLLARS. Oil-O-Matic 
Nozzle is guaranteed for life. Why is the 
nozzle so important? Because, on ordi- 
nary burners, it’s the biggest single cause 
of costly service. 


LASTS TWICE AS LONG. Oil-O-Matic 
outlasts ordinary burners 2 to 1. 






Ol-O-MATIC 


m liflime Guarantee 


on the 
Medel Fifty-Ten . 
Oll-Alr Neaste 
a 
—- 


Get proof... see your 
Williams Ouw-O-Mati¢c 
dealer listed in the 
classified phone book 
under “Ou Burners.” 





WILUAMS Oll-O-MATIC DIVISION 


Eureka Williams 


CORPORATION 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Better Products. Better Made... yor hel. living. / 
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| “proof” sets, 1¢ through 50¢, with sur- 

_ faces polished to mirror brilliance. So 
far this year the Philadelphia Mint has 
sold 36,000 proof sets at $2.10 each. 


Q. What progress has been made on 
| the radar network to warn North America 
| against air attack? 

A. The $295 million system of radar 
| installations in Alaska, Northern Canada 
and Greenland is nearly completed. 
However, the first jet planes (ordered 
two years ago for assignment to aerial 
defense) are only now being delivered, so 
it will be some time before Canada and 
the U.S. are fully ready to intercept 
enemy aircraft. 


Q. How many U.S. battleships are 
in active service? 

A. Four, the Missouri, Wisconsin, 
| New Jersey and /owa. (The latter three 
were modernized and recommissioned 
since the Korean War.) Eleven others are 
in mothballs. 





Q. What contributions have other 
U.N. countries made to civilian relief in 
Korea? 

A. Exclusive of food and medicine, 
these are the latest available listings: 
Australia—58 tons of laundry soap; Can- 
ada—12 tons of used clothing; National- 
ist China—9,900 tons of coal, 20 tons of 
DDT ; Colombia—$500 worth of clothing; 
Costa Rica—clothing; Greece—113 tons 
of soap, 25,000 notebooks and pencils; 
India—400,000 jute bags; Liberia—29 
tons of rubber; New Zealand—200 tons 
of soap, 10 tons of used clothing; Norway 
—70 tons of clothing; Turkey—$898 
worth of knitting needles and wool; 
Uruguay—70,000 blankets. Lebanon, 
Paraguay and Peru have contributed 
money for relief. 





Q. What is meant by the “danger 
| point” in taxes? 

A. Many economists agree with 
Australian Colin Clark that 25% of na- 
tional income is the “maximum tolerable 
proportion” of taxation to national in- 
come. When direct and indirect Federal, 
state and local taxes exceed 25%, infla- 
tion—harming most people because it 
ruins the value of their cash savings—is 
the only way out. (Then prices rise faster 
than government costs; taxes therefore 
represent a smaller proportion of na- 
tional income.) Our tax rate in 1945, at 
the height of World War II, was 28.7%; 
last year it was 28.8%. 





Q. How much of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization bill is being 
footed by Uncle Sam? 

A. Unofficial sources say that by 
agreement reached at Ottawa the U.S. 
will carry 48% of the burden for NATO. 
However, Pentagon sources stress that 
this figure is purely hypothetical. The 
question of each nation’s share is now 
being discussed in Paris; the ultimate 
figure will be based on the over-all mili- 
tary requirements of NATO and each 
member nation’s economic capabilities. 





BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Melchior’s Geese: “Wild-goose 
Case” [Newsfront, Oct. 17] is incomplete. 
Do you mean to say that, under Florida 
game laws, it was only necessary for a 
magazine photographer to get a picture 
of Lauritz Melchior with all six geese to 
bring a fine of $20, when he and his party 
were known to have stayed within the 
limit as to number of birds taken? 

It appears beyond question that the 
law has been done an injustice. 

G. H. Kern, Secretary, 

Absaroka Conservation Committee, 

Livingston, Mont. 


In addition to posing with the geese, 
Melchior accepted them as gifts from his 
friends and transported them to New 
York, unaware that the Federal law says 
it’s illegal to “have or transport more than 
two Canada geese at a time.” —Ed. 


Football Costs: I read with interest 
your article about football at Ohio State 
[Sports, Oct. 17]. However, you men- 
tioned the high cost of putting a team on 
the field—about $50 to $55 per player. 
Here is how much it cost us to put one 
player on the field for a Class B high 
school team: 

Helmet, $15.95; shoulder pads, 
$13.95; jersey, $9.95; hip pads, $10.95; 
pants, $8.95; thigh guards, $4; knee 
pads, $2.50; shoes, $19.95; belt, socks. 
etc., $3. Total: $89.20. 

Our cost of equipment would be only 
incidental compared to the cost of a com- 
plete outfit for a college team. The high 
cost of playing football is here to stay, 
as well as the high cost of winning. They 
should put the game back into the play- 
ers’ hands. 

Ciype Dinter, coach, 

Catholic High, Donaldsonville, La. 


GI Christmas List: I’m sure many 
of your readers want to remember men in 
the service at Christmas but don’t know 
what to send. It’s disgusting the things 
people waste their money on. When I was 
in the Air Force there were some of the 
most impractical gifts that you could im- 
agine sent to fellows in my barracks. 

Gifts should be divided into three 
categories: 

1. Those that cam be used up, such 
as stationery, stamps. 

2. Those that can be eaten, such as 
candy, cookies, cheeses. 

3. Presents that can be thrown away 
or passed on to others, such as magazines, 
newspapers, books. Space is limited and 
there’s not much. room for things like 
radios. . 

If the serviceman is overseas, send 
him a few bars of soap, both laundry and 
face soap, some clothespins, a small two- 
cell flashlight, small pocket novels. . . 

For fellows living out of barracks 
bags, small cloth bags with drawstring 
tops are useful for socks and under- 
clothes. A small leather money belt is a 
good safety precaution. Don’t send fitted 
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toilet kits; a collapsible leather kit with 
zipper is best. 

The men will thank you for not load- 
ing them up with a lot of items that would 
be in the way. But do send something. It 
surely will be appreciated. 

Joun L. BAcHMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deadline for mailing of packages to 
servicemen overseas is Nov. 15.—Ed. 


Mail Call! I think the Post Office 
Department’s new idea of providing mail- 
men with scooters [Newsfront, Oct. 3] is 
a wonderful idea. Few public servants are 
so faithful day in and day out, or more 


Yardley for Pathfinder 


deserving of the advantages of 
streamlined age to ease their jobs. 

I'd be glad to co-operate by meeting 
my postman at the curb, so he could hand 
me my mail without leaving his scooter. 
His vehicle could be equipped with a lit- 
tle bell to signify his arrival in the street. 
I’m sure other housewives would do it 
too, for mail time has an irresistible ap- 
peal to all of us—and we drop whatever 
else we’re doing anyway when we see the 
postman coming up the street. 

Doris Hottey, Detroit. 


this 


Knowledge: I want to commend 
you for publishing “This VD Campaign 
Can Be Understood,” the article about 
syphilis [Health, Oct. 3]. The public 
needs to know more about this crippling 
disease. 

Exvin F. Sanpers, Center, Tex. 


Transplanting Teeth: Thanks for 
your boost for transplantation of teeth 
[Health, Sept. 5]. I have had many fa- 
vorable remarks regarding it. 

Horace M. Miter, D.M.D., 
Portland, Ore. 


Mystery Man: Sometimes when I 
run up against your column The World 
and Us with its signature “Vichu Mortu- 
ary,” I have to turn to your masthead to 
discover whether this is your talented con- 
tributing editor, Felix Morley. 

Could I suggest that his name be put 
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SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO 


wile. Say “Merry Christmas” by 
giving Prince Albert to your pipe- 
smoking friends and those who like 
to roll their own cigarettes. With 
Prince Albert, “The bite’s out and 


. THE NATIONAL 


AMERICA’S LARGEST- 





the pleasure’s in!” The choice tobacco 
is specially treated to insure against 
tongue bite! 

The one-pound tin is gift-packed, 
ready to give, with a gift card on top! 





JOY SMOKE ° 











Make tb aw ALL-THE-WAY Enjoyable Vacation 


If California with its myriad of attractions is your choice of winter vaca- 
tion lands, you'll want to go there the most convenient and comfort- 
able way. 

A vacation should start and end with relaxation and a journey on a 
Union Pacific Streamliner is both relaxing and pleasurable. You will 
rest as you ride. 


One of the highlights of a rail trip is the enjoyment of good food while 
viewing the passing scenery. Union Pacific takes pride in its fine dining- 
car service . . . in providing wonderful meals prepared from the highest 
quality of fresh, western-grown foods. 


Ask your ticket or travel agent to route you by Union Pocitic through 


the West. 
DAILY Sembee 


“CITY OF LOS ANGELES” “CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 
(Between Chicago and Los Angeles) (Between Chicago and San Francisco) 


“CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 


(Between St. Louis and the West Coast) UNION 


PACIFIC 


also the daily LOS ANGELES LIMITED... RAILROAD 
SAN FRANCISCO OVERLAND and GOLD COAST | | 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 485, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


| am interested in a rail trip to California. Please send 
free booklet. 
Name 


Addrets___ 


Ce pec eite 
If student state age___and special material will be sent. 














in clear type as a by-line, forgetting the 
hen tracks? 
BENJAMIN HEPWorRTH, 
Philadelphia. 


Mr. Hepworth’s point is well taken, 
though I have not yet had a check bounce 
on the basis of an illegible signature. The 
real issue is the readability of the material 
above the signature ——Felix Morley. 


Break It Down: In “People’s Af- 
fairs” you give figures on the current in- 
take and expenditures of the Government, 
as well as on the Federal debt. All are 
impressive, but the billions are so big 
they mean nothing to 99 out of 100 peo- 
ae 

If you are trying to impress the or- 
dinary person so that he will do some- 
thing about taxes and spending . . . why 
not break these tons of figures down to 
something that will jolt John Q. Public? 

A. L. Bertranp, Woodsville, N. H. 


In answer to comments like Mr. 
Bertrand’s, “People’s Affairs” now in- 
cludes a breakdown of the Government’s 
income, outgo and debt in terms of the 
average family’s share.—Ed. 


Error: In your story on “The Public 
Schools Fight Back” [Education, Oct. 3] 
you refer to Allen A. Zoll, founder of the 
National Council on American Education, 
“which is on the Attorney General’s List 
as a Fascist organization.” As a parent of 
two high school children, I have followed 
the criticisms of American education with 
much interest. However, I have never read 
such a statement about Mr. Zoll’s group. 

Grapy T. Eartye, Chicago. 


PATHFINDER regrets printing a fac- 
tual error. The National Council on Amer- 
ican Education is not, and has never 
been, listed by the U.S. Attorney General 
as being Fascist or having Fascist tend- 
encies.—Ed. 


Congressional Picnics: I was glad 
to see you clarify the use of the word 
“junket” with reference to Congressmen’s 
trips [ Nation, Oct: 3]. Reporters often use 
the word loosely and unfairly to refer to 
any and all trips VIPs make. Junket 
should rightfully refer only to those 
jaunts which serve no very useful purpose 
and are probably just a waste of time and 
money. Essential trips in the conduct of 
the nation’s welfare shouldn’t be called 
junkets at all. 

Horace Linb.tey, Boston. 


Keeping Alert: Let me commend 
you for having the courage to publish “A 
G-Man on Every Program” [Along the 
American Way, Sept. 19]. In these days 
of statism, totalitarianism and other forces 
that try to infringe upon our liberties, 
we need fearless articles like that to keep 
us awake. 

G. W. Sece.uorst, St. Louis, Mo. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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Department of Defense 


The Cover. Tightening secrecy 
regulations have squeezed out a raft 
of rumors about guided missiles that 
can streak over oceans and hit a small 
target. But despite our best efforts, 
we're a long way from such Buck 
Rogers conceptions, as “Those ‘Fan- 
tastic’ Weapons” (page 38) reveals. 


x ®@ ® 


Here’s how you can save many 
dollars and tiresome shopping hours 
by selecting a year-long gift of Patu- 
FINDER in the comfort of your own 
home. PATHFINDER is an ideal gift that 
will be appreciated by every member 
of the family. The first one-year gift 
subscription is $2.50 and each addi- 
tional, your own or gift, only $1.25. 
Act quickly—beat the holiday rush. 
Use the handy card bound in this issue 
(it requires no postage) or see page 


59 for full details. 
x * * 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 
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Yew Models 
In Pork Chops 


If you were to design a pig, you'd probably 
start with some well-sireaked bacon, surround it 
with tender chops and meaty roasts, and append 























a couple of hams—ones that would fit nicely in 


an apartment-size oven. Ly b/ 
Mpnh. 


These specifications are ones that customers, 
by their preferences and purchases, pass along 
to meat packers. Meat packers pass them along 


O° 


to the farmers who raise the pigs. 


And the farmers give ear! Throughout the 
corn country the stylish stout that could once 
be counted on to cop the blue ribbons gradually 
is taking a back seat to the more streamlined 
pig of tomorrow. 


Through selective breeding and balanced 
feeding, farmers are getting pigs that put on 
more pounds of meat in less time and put it on 
in the right places. And many farmers are get- 
ting them to market at the tender age of six 
months instead of the usual year. 


All of which adds up to this: When it comes 
to meat, the lady with the market basket finally 
calls the turn. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago » Members throughout the U. S. 
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positors as a result of the new tax law which raises tax rates on 
the banks' earnings. To meet this competition the Treasury may be 
forced to raise interest rates on Series E Government bonds. 


Agreement may come any day on a cease-fire line. Which side gets 
Kaesong is not vital to us. 


HOW TO EXCHANGE PRISONERS OF WAR is one upcoming truce topic. Red Chinese and 
North Koreans may have 10,000 of ours; we've got 168,000 of theirs. 
Many of the latter-—-well fed now-——fear to go home, and some have 


tattooed Chinese Nationalist emblems on their bodies. 


exchange inspection teams? Should mixed U.N.—Red teams police each 
side? Should a commission of neutral nations do the job? Prisoner- 
exchange and inspection talks may take two months after cease-fire. 


LABOR, AS WELL AS MANAGEMENT, is worried about the eventual end of the mo- 


bilization boom. Unemployment reached 3.38 million before Korea-——and 
stepped-up rearmament production is largely due to better machines. 


GOVERNOR JAMES F. BYRNES'S OPEN INVITATION to his fellow Southerners to "dis-— 
regard party labels" in 1952 is the closest any Southern leader has 
come since 1928 to urging the South to vote Republican. Byrnes 
apparently feels that his age (72) and his great prestige permit him 
to make a suggestion which could cost the political career of a 
younger and less popular man. 


WASHINGTON INSIDERS SAY GENERAL EISENHOWER has been trying to ally the world's 
religious leaders in a united spiritual front against godless com- 
munism. Working independently from President Truman's efforts in 
the same direction, Ike had hoped to enlist, among others, the Pope, 


the Archbishop of Canterbury and a Moslem leader. 


important——and hottest——meeting of the series. Look for the West, 
now more unified as the result of Churchill's victory in Britain, to 
carry the fight to the Kremlin. The West is expected to offer Russia 
its choice: (1) disarm on U.N. terms, including inspection, or 

(2) face a speed-up in the atomic arms race. 


IF THE ATOMIC RACE INCREASES, European defense may be revamped. One possible 


change: scrapping plans to build a 60-division army in three years 
in favor of a crack "pocket-size" 20-division force by spring. 


plans for a Middle East alliance. The Western powers are dickering 
with Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon and Syria. It's a clear-cut deal based 

on a pledge to buy their oil and guarantee them against attack from 
Russia in return for defense bases. 


strategy. Churchill's quick reinforcement of British troops in 
Egypt (begun by the Labor Government before he took office) was a 
shrewd diplomatic move because it was .a show of strength. 


Iran. They expect an oil agreement favorable to both sides to come 
out of Premier Mossadegh's talks in Washington. Such an agreement 
will strengthen the West's prestige in the Middle East, hurt Egypt's 
campaign against Britain. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Arms & men 


Raiding the sanctuary. Although 
damage to U.S. airpower in Korea has 
been far below the rule-of-thumb danger 
point (10% losses in planes and person- 
nel over several missions), Red jets have 
become numerous enough to force the 
question: Is it time to hit their Man- 
churian bases? Look for an answer soon: 
in Colorado Springs last week top U.S. 
brass from all domestic and overseas com- 
mands met for a three-day conference. 
With the Far Eastern Air Force chief, 
Lt. Gen. Otto Weyland, coming all the 
way from Japan, it’s a safe bet a serious 
decision is in the making. 


Defending the sanctuary. Just 
how serious that decision could be was 
clearly hinted by an Indian economist 
just returned from Red China. Peking, 
said he, is telling its people that Russia, 
pledged by its mutual assistance treaty, 
will plunge fully into the Korean scrap 
“the moment a bit of Chinese territory is 
transgressed.” 


Franco’s wrath. The State Depart- 
ment has denied rumors that Franco 
threw a tantrum last month in his meet- 
ing with a U.S. emissary, Maj. Gen. Spry, 
and attached impossible conditions to our 
plans for air bases in Spain. But the deal 
may be off anyway. Principal reasons: 
We're going ahead with fields in North 
African countries less touchy about the 
“invasion” of their sovereignty. Com- 
pleted, this ring of bases may make the 
Spanish project superfluous. 


The thin man. To hitchhiking sol- 
diers, Hollywood director Le Roy Prinz 
last year paid a dollar for a land mine 
they’d picked up in Korea. Prinze used it 
as a doorstop, then as a convenient stool 
on which to stand behind his bar. Last 
week Prinz became suspicious, took his 
mine to the police. They told him it would 
explode under 200 pounds of pressure. 
Prinz’s weight: 173. 


From Washington 


McCarthy implicated? The Senate 
staff investigating charges that Joseph 
McCarthy (R.-Wis.) is unfit to hold office 
will urge their boss, Senator Guy Gillette 
(D.-lowa), to ask for a full-dress inquiry 
by the Rules Committee. Gillette, wary of 
making a proposal which would almost 
surely be slapped down, is waiting to take 
a look at court records en route from 
Switzerland. These cover testimony of 
Charles E. Davis, Negro ex-Communist 
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convicted of spying. Davis said he planted 
a fake telegram on diplomat John Carter 
Vincent—at McCarthy’s request. 


Franks remains. It isn’t likely— 
despite rumors fanned by Lord Beaver- 
brook’s papers in Britain—that Winston 
Churchill will switch ambassadors in 
Washington. Labor-appointed Sir Oliver 
Franks, a philosophy professor and war- 
time executive head of Britain’s Ministry 
of Supply, is actually a Conservative and 
will almost certainly hold his key diplo- 
matic post until June 1952. That would 
give him four years in Washington—the 
customary term. 


A little economy. The Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures reported a bright 
note: In September civilian employment 
in the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment dropped from August’s 2,507,394 to 
2,495,519. This was the first decline in 15 


months. 


Middleman. One Washington col- 
umnist quipped: “In personal back- 
ground, about the only thing Winston 
Churchill and Harry S. Truman have in 
common is their middle initial.” Best 
bridge between them may well be 


W. Averell Harriman, newly appointed 
Mutual Security Administrator and sole 
prominent holdover from the Roosevelt- 





Wide Worid 
Harriman. Beneath the hat, a high-level 
liaison man for HST. (SEE: Middleman) 


Churchill alliance. Since he gets along 
well with Truman, knows Churchill’s 
mind, has the respect of Congress, and 
will shuttle back and forth across the 
Atlantic on business anyway, he should 
make the White House its best top-level 
errand boy since Harry Hopkins. 


Overseas 


Exit for Peron? After seven years 
as Argentina’s strong man, Juan Peron is 
on the way out—according to the best in- 
formed guess ih Washington. Perén has 
requested, and been granted, a six-month 
leave of absence. The reason given is 
Evita’s illness. A more realistic interpre- 
tation, however, may be that the army and 
the Peronist General Confederation of 
Labor have agreed on this “vacation” as 
the first step in the gradual elimination 
of Perén. 


The British debt. With dollar earn- 
ings off and sterling reserves at an all- 
time low (less than $4.5 billion) the 
British are talking of a U.S. loan of up 
to $2 billion. This, of course, can’t be had 
until Congress reconvenes in January. 
But, meanwhile, Britain is expected to 
get a U.S. waiver of the first $75 million 
interest payment on the $3.7 billion post- 
war loan, plus $12 million interest due 
on Lend-Lease. It will still owe a $45 
million repayment on the principal, $6 
million on Lend-Lease. 


India’s starvation. India, which 
had a rough enough time last year, faces 
an even worse famine in 1952. Drought 
has raised import requirements from 3 
million tons of food grains to 5 million. 
The U.S., under its loan agreement, will 
send a million; Communist China talks 
loudly of sending more. Perhaps the most 
hopeful news, however, is this: United 
Nations health experts will shortly start 
a program of teaching the Indian masses 
the “rhythm method” of birth control. 


Communist “sport.”’ While Ameri- 
can hunters this month will bang happily 
away at pheasants, partridges and each 
other, their counterparts behind the Iron 
Curtain will be shooting strictly for the 
state. With their licenses come orders to 
turn in all game to the state meat direc- 
torates, less a fraction for themselves. 
Poland, critically short of meat, is urging 
sports clubs to organize more wild boar 
hunts—the yield to be promptly sur- 
rendered to the government. 


Egypt’s disguised Reds. There's 
no Communist party in Egypt—at least 
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on paper. It’s outlawed. But a half-dozen 
“front” organizations have profited by 
Egypt’s recent troubles with the British. 
They talk class warfare and extreme na- 
tionalism at the same time. Now Moscow 
is feeding them enough newsprint to add 
six new papers and magazines to their 
string. Only consolation for the West: 
the Red groups, like almost everything 
else in Egypt, are badly organized. 


Sidelights 


Frontal attack. Unique labor con- 
tracts may yet stem from a recent com- 
munication to the Wage Stabilization 
Board. Countering a union request that 
air hostesses be assigned ‘choice routes by 
seniority, an airline wrote: “It is neces- 
sary to assign hostesses to choice runs not 
on the basis of seniority, but on the basis 
of the best chest development.” 


Sound-wave mental test. It may 


soon be possible, by means of a simple 


blood test, to screen the whole U.S. popu- 
lation and sort out those suffering from 
psychoses (severe mental disorders). Top 
staff members at New York’s Creedmoor 
State Hospital have come up with a new 
method of applying high-speed sound 
waves to blood samples; the way in which 
the blood clots reveals the patient’s ill- 
ness. In experiments so far, Creedmoor’s 
test has proved 83% accurate. 


Conversion. To cut betting on pro 
football games “by 60%,” National Foot- 
ball League Commissioner Bert Bell pro- 
poses eliminating the point after touch- 
down “in which gamblers are so much in- 
terested.” Further suggested: a 7-point 
touchdown, an extra period to decide tie 
games. 


Bulletin board 


To Leon Jouhaux, French labor 
leader who survived four years in a Nazi 
prison, broke a postwar Communist plot 


ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


to take over his country’s unions and 
joined the fight for a United Europe, 
this week went the West’s most coveted 
award: the Nobel Peace Prize for 1951. 

e e Britain’s meat ration, down to 
about one pork chop per person per week, 
lost another bite as the government 
lopped the allowance from 22¢ to 20¢. 

e @ Detained for more than three 
years on Ellis Island as an undesirable 
alien, Mrs. Ellen Knauff last week won 
her long fight for freedom as the Immi- 
gration Appeals Board in Washington 
cleared her of espionage charges. Her 
succinct comment: “It’s just fantastic, 
that’s all.” 

ee Homage was finally paid last 
week to self-taught parasite expert 
Charles Pomerantz, a New York exter- 
minator: The Department of Agriculture 
named a flea after him—Stiivalius Pomer- 
antzi Sp. Nov. 

e ¢ To the Republican National Fi- 
nance Committee have been named, for 
the first time, three women. They’ll con- 
centrate on raising funds from females. 


by Wheeler McMillen 





Too late to start tax bureau housecleaning 


If it is a good idea now, as Mr. 
Truman has belatedly proposed, to put 
the 64 Collectors of Internal Revenue 
under civil service, then it would have 
been a good idea a long time ago. 

The records were available to show 
that the best Collectors are career men 
who have worked their way up through 
the ranks and have civil service status. 

But—the jobs are patronage plums 
and Collectors are important wheels in 
political machines. 


* @# @ 


Mr. ‘Truman recognizes a first- 
class political liability when he sees 
one. And the Internal Revenue Bureau 
scandals, as unsavory as any since the 
Teapot Dome case, constitute one of the 
graver political liabilities menacing the 
Democratic Administration. 

But the President is a stubborn 
man who hates to be pushed. It took 
the incessant hammering of critics, the 
disclosures of a Congressional commit- 
tee and the recommendation of the 
Democratic National Committee’s new 
chairman to stir Mr. Truman to his 
proposal. 

That all was not well in the Bureau 
was apparent months ago. Administra- 
tion leaders with access to inside infor- 
mation must have known of the rotten 
apples—only recently admitted by the 
Bureau’s high command. 

Yet the firings and resignations 
“for health” of six Collectors (almost 
10% of the national total) and numer- 
ous lesser fry were delayed until ex- 
posure or imminent exposure forced 
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them. Two Collectors are under indict- 
ment. 

Nearly a year ago the Kefauver 
Crime Committee reported that in the 
Bureau’s San Francisco office “even 
ordinary care was not used in scruti- 
nizing the tax returns of gamblers and 
gangsters.” But it was only recently 
that the San Francisco Collector and 
eight others in his office were suspended. 

Other instances are plentiful to 
indicate that high officials, responsible 
for the integrity of the tax system, seem 
to have been slow to react to significant 
information. 

Testifying before the Kefauver 





International 
Tax returns. [f Americans lose faith 
our voluntary system will collapse. 


Committee, the Bureau’s chief counsel 
conceded that the rank and file of cit- 
izens must take up the slack and pay 
more than their share for the cost of 
Government “whenever there is an 
evaded or avoided dollar.” 

Naturally, the rank and file of cit- 
izens, hard-pressed to pay that share 
and now called upon to dig deeper, are 
indignant because dishonesty, abuse of 
authority and incompetence have re- 
sulted in evasion and avoidance to the 
extent of millions of tax dollars. 

Worse, the average American’s 
faith in the integrity of the tax system 
has been severely shaken. 

The American tax collection proc- 
ess is based on a voluntary system of 
self-assessment. The nation’s activities 
depend upon it. If anything ever hap- 
pened to destroy that system, if faith 
in the system were lost, then, in the 
words of the new Internal Revenue 
Commissioner, John B. Dunlap, “we 
couldn’t hire enough people to enforce 
the tax laws.” And America’s armed 
forces, requiring the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars, would be paralyzed. 


* * *# 


Much more than faith in the in- 
tegrity of the tax process and the col- 
lection of tax dollars is involved. This 
matter reaches deep into the integrity 
of the whole Government. 

Belated purifications, now prom- 
ised for specific areas of corruption, 
will not restore public confidence. 

The only remedy is a change in the 
Administration. 
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NATION 


Labor strife threatens rearmament 


Danger spots are ports, aircrafts, railroads and steel 


Labor storms lashed the country 
this week. About 500 strikes stilled plants 
from coast to coast, idled some 300,000 
workers, added to the 154 million hours 
of work lost so far this year. And blacker 
clouds loomed as companies and unions 
struggled for tactical advantage in a key 
rearmament period. The season for con- 
tract negotiations spotlighted the weak- 
ness of Federal powers to curb strikes or 
check inflation during “peacetime war.” 

Worst stoppage, the violent New 
York shipping tie-up, got “warm approv- 
al” from Chinese Communists as it went 
into its fourth week. Federal mediators 
had given up on this illegal rank-and-file 
revolt of 30,000 stevedores against the 
iron rule of red-haired Joe Ryan, brawny 
president-for-life of the 45,000-man Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association. 
State fact-finders—without enforcement 
powers—were at work on the issue which 
has idled more than 100 ships, stalled 
millions of dollars’ worth of goods 
(backed up across the nation by a rail 
embargo) and stacked 15,000 bags of 
overseas mail on docks. 

Defense-critical imports such as 
nickel were sailing back to ports of ori- 
gin, as well as holiday cargoes of Scotch 
and wines. Shipping losses were esti- 
mated at $25 million a day. Coffee, cocoa, 
cobalt and copper were among items 
blocked by the strikers. Presidential pleas 
kept the stoppage from spreading along 
the entire Eastern seaboard, but dock- 
ers in Philadelphia and Portland, Me., 
refused to unload “hot” ships diverted 
from New York. Stevedores this week 
began to work military ships, as grow- 
ing dissension among the rebels offered 
some hope of ending thé harbor tieup. 

Ryan’s Rule. However, underlying 
the wildcatters’ claimed grievance—that 
the ILA’s Oct. 12 contract with shippers 
brought inadequate wage increases (10¢ 
more per hour, to $2.20, instead of 25¢) 
and got member approval by fraud— 
was the issue of Ryan’s absolute control 
of all pier jobs. His dictatorial hiring, 
ineffectually disputed in 1945, has kept 
the port closed to Communist agitation 
but open to rackets netting an estimated 
$100 million a year from truckers, ship- 
pers and pier workers. As New Jersey 
investigated waterfront conditions and 


‘New York prepared to follow suit, a 


priest siding with anti-Ryan leader John 
(Gene) Sampson, warned anything 
short of a complete clean-up of water- 
front crime based on discriminatory 
work calls would leave the situation 
“explosive.” 

Meanwhile, union chiefs in other 
industries “temporarily recessed” some 
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of the more damaging work stoppages. 
But output of military aircraft alone 
was six months behind schedule as the 
Wage Stabilization Board again tackled 
conflicts at the Douglas and Wright air- 
plane plants and at several Borg-Warner 
engine and parts factories. 

The menace of these unresolved 
issues was magnified by threatened new 
strikes, over 50-year-old make-work 
rules that could halt the nation’s rail- 
roads (see page 16), close down steel 
mills, and force a seventh round of pay 
(and price) increases in most basic in- 
dustries. With the steel shortage now at 
its worst, and contract-renewal time less 
than two months away for the CIO’s 
million United Steelworkers, manage- 
ment was already attacking as “unjusti- 
fied” the expected labor demands for 
wage boosts beyond the 5¢ or 6¢ an hour 
allowed by the Wage Stabilization Board. 

Worst Ahead? Meanwhile, labor’s 
grudging participation in WSB_ was 
further weakened—as attempts to re- 
open AFL-CIO merger talks for defense 
unity failed again. With a growing back- 
log of unsettled labor-management con- 
flicts and* new trouble threatening, pro- 
duction officials frankly feared “the 
worst is yet to come,” hinted that a no- 
strike pledge would be patriotic. 

The CIO’s annual convention proba- 
bly spoke for all organized labor in re- 
jecting the pledge. Why should labor 
sacrifice its prime weapon, unionistg 





Wide World 
Tension. Striking longshoremen foreshadow a growing crisis. (SEE: Labor strife) 


asked, when wages are more tightly con- 
trolled than industry profits or retail 
prices—whose rise can wipe out all pay 
gains? 


Ike ducks the issue 
as Taft campaigns 


Dwight Eisenhower flew to Wash- 
ington this week for speculation-stirring 
talks with the President, while Bob Taft 
made political hay in half a dozen wide- 
ly scattered public appearances. 

Ike’s views on most subjects were 
still unknown after he finished the talks 
for which Harry Truman unexpectedly 
ordered him home. And he left the ques- 
tion of paramount interest to the coun- 
try as confused as before. 

“I have never had any political as- 
pirations—period,” he declared firmly. 
But a moment later, asked if reporters 
could “say specifically, come what may, 
that you will not be a candidate for the 
Presidency next year,” he snapped: “Of 
course you can’t say that. I will not in- 
dicate political leanings of any kind.” 

If this left friends and foes alike 
in a state of baffled doubt, the same 
could not be said concerning Taft. From 
Tennessee to Illinois to Louisiana he 
aimed roundhouse blows at the Truman 
Administration: “There is no way today 
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to restore honesty and integrity and 
American principles to power in Wash- 
ington except to elect a Republican 
President and Congress. . . . We must 
make an all-out campaign against 
crookedness in government and _influ- 
ence peddling.” 

Senator’s Platform. In Knoxville, 
Chicago, Birmingham, Biloxi and New 
Orleans, Taft hammered the same 
themes, also disclosed his views on other 
subjects. He believed Internal Revenue 
Collectors should be “taken out of 
politics.” The RFC should be “com- 
pletely abolished, except for strictly 
war purposes.” The Administration’s 
“tragic mistakes” had built Russia up 
as a major menace to the U.S. 

He would welcome Dixiecrat sup- 
port, Taft said, as Dixiecrat efforts to 
launch an all-South movement against 
Truman suffered a setback in Selma. 
Ala., when Virginia’s Senator Harry F. 
Byrd, South Carolina’s Governor James 
F. Byrnes and Georgia’s Senator Rich- 
ard B. Russell declined with thanks. In 





politics it is an axiom of the profes- 
sionals that “you can’t beat something 
with nothing.” Bob Taft was looking 
more like something every day. 


Super-steno 


So giri-crowded is Washington 
that soldiers and sailors on leave call it 
Quailtown. Yet a standard plaint among 
Federal bureaucrats is the shortage of 
secretaries. 

Why this should be so was ex- 
plained last week by ex-Labor Secretary 
Frances Perkins, a Civil Service Com- 
missioner and an expert on bureaucrats. 
To gain a Government executive’s ap- 
proval, she said, a stenographer need 
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nice-looking, _well- 
groomed, sweet-dis- 
alert, farsighted, 

and _ technically 


only be “young, 
dressed, carefully 
positioned, patient, 
tactful, well-educated 
perfect.” 

Once an executive finds a paragon 
like this, added Miss Perkins, he 
promptly puts her on clerical work any 
high school graduate could do. There 
really is a steno shortage in the capital, 
Miss Perkins admitted, but it’s aggra- 
vated by foolishness like this and by 
“red tape and gobbledygook.” 


The British capture 
the capital again 


“When I was a little boy,” the 
President said, “I read about the fairy 
princess—and there she is.” 

Like fatherly Harry Truman, the 
nation’s capital last week felt that it had 
seen a fairy tale come true. A shyly ap- 


Wide World 


Elizabeth and Philip. Washington surrenders to royalty. (SEE: The British) 


pealing 25-year-old girl—by accident of 
birth heiress presumptive to the British 
throne—and her handsome 30-year-old 
husband conquered the city on a whirl- 
wind 46-hour tour. 

From the moment she stepped from 
the plane which had brought her from 
Montreal and made a graceful little 
speech of greeting (“Thank you, dear,” 
said Harry Truman), Elizabeth and 
Prince Philip were on a_ breakneck 
merry-go-round which filled up all but 
the minimum hours needed for rest. 

First came a press reception at the 
Hotel Statler on Wednesday afternoon; 
then a formal dinner at Blair House 
Wednesday night; then the customary 
wreath-laying at Mount Vernon and the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier on 

, Thursday morning; then a reception for 


British Commonwealth ambassadors at 
the Canadian Embassy Thursday noon; 
then luncheon with the Trumans at 
Blair House; then a reception at the 
British Embassy Thursday afternoon; 
then a formal dinner for the Trumans 
Thursday night at the Canadian Em. 
bassy; then a tour of Capitol Hill and 
the Supreme Court Friday morning; 
then formal leave-taking ceremonies in 
the White House rose garden Friday 
noon; then departure for Montreal at 
1:30 p.m. 

Royal Duty. Through it all Eliza- 
beth, a girl raised to do her duty, per- 
formed like a trouper. Much shyer and 
less gregarious than the expansive. hand- 
shaking Philip. she had a quick, re- 
strained smile for the thousands who 
cheered her every step, only rarely re- 
laxed into real pleasure. But she left an 
impression, as did he, of a thoroughly 
nice and decent person doing a hard job 
with grace and charm. And on occa- 
sions when she appeared in formal gown 
and diamond tiara and Philip wore his 
naval uniform, they needed only a 
golden pumpkin coach to make the fairy- 
tale picture complete. 

When it was all over, nothing which 
could be measured in cold statistics had 
been done. But in the intangibles of emo- 
tion and sentiment which often sway 
nations, the visit would continue to pro- 
duce benefits for England long after 
Elizabeth and her Prince were safely back 
home in London. 


Railroad Firemen 


defy the Army 


Only Army control has kept the 
strike-torn railroads running since August 
1950. Now another walkout threatened, 
despite Federal seizure. Tacitly backed 
by two other operating unions, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen had voted 10 to 1 to strike, 
set the walkout for Nov. 8 on four major 
railroads. 

The stoppage—sparing only hospital, 
military and milk trains—would paralyze 
a key area roughly bounded by Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, St. Louis, Nashville, 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo. The strike could 
spread across the nation. 

The White House juggled two stop- 
gap measures: assigning an emergency 
board to dig out the facts and make 
recommendations under the Railway La- 
bor Act; or seeking a court injunction 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. A court 
order broke the Trainmen’s walkout last 
April (and led to eventual settlement) 
after the stoppage persisted, and brought 
contempt fines of $110,000. The Firemen 
were risking similar fines as “the only 
course left” to force Federal action 
breaking a 24-year-old deadlock be 
tween company labor-saving and union 
payroll-padding. 

This technical tangle has weaved 
fruitlessly through fact-finding boards 
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and mediation panels, to Congress and the 
White House. Yet the issues that twice 
before have locked 700,000 loaded freight 
cars on sidings, idled 250,000 industrial 
workers and dropped critical steel output 
100,000 tons a week, seem simple. 
Probably acceptable to both sides 
are wage increases of up to 34¢ an hour 
(first raise since 1948), bringing average 
pay of skilled workers above $100 a 
week; a 40-hour week, bringing railroad 
hours into line with other industries; and 
a cost-of-living “escalator” clause. These 
terms, accepted by the Trainmen, will 
cost the railroads about $660 million more 
a year. Still unresolved are changes in 
working conditions. (“rules”) sought by 
management as a cost saving but opposed 
by the union as wiping out the pay raise. 
The Featherbed. The rule that a 
three-man crew get a full day’s pay for 
the two-minute job of coupling a train’s 
air hoses, for instance, costs railroads 
$9.3 million a year. But the unions, al- 
ready beset by technological unemploy- 
ment, are fighting any retreat on long- 
standing devices to boost pay and jobs. 
The roads, however, say they must 
cut costs or go bankrupt. They’re hauling 
more traffic today at higher rates; ten 
rate hikes since 1946 helped boost their 
revenue nearly $4 billion a year since 
World War II. But mounting costs have 
sliced profits. An end of the mobilization 
boom, reducing volume, can spell real 
trouble. Introduction of diesels and other 
labor-saving mechanization (blamed by 
unions for present unemployment) has 
barely kept the railroads in the black. 
The possibilities of mediation were 
washed out last December when a com- 
promise by Presidential Assistant John 
R. Steelman was rejected by the unions. 
(Since then the Army has ordered an 
interim 1244¢ increase to the workers.) 
Now both sides are calling for an en- 
forceable, law-backed decision by arbi- 
tration. But neither agrees on what's to 
be arbitrated nor on who’s to do it. 


Was Justice blind 
to tax frauds? 


The mess in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue included one angle which partic- 
ularly disturbed Congressional probers: 
the large number of tax-fraud cases 
which never got to trial. Last week, for a 
good look at the Department of Justice, 
they called to the stand Assistant Attor- 
ney General T. Lamar Caudle. (He is 
head of the Tax Division, charged with 
prosecution of tax violators.) 

Behind closed doors for five hours 
they quizzed Caudle about his personal 
and business associations and his income 
tax returns, and may call him again. 

The Department of Justice and U.S. 
Attorneys across the nation are respon- 
sible for bringing tax-fraud cases into 
court. There are a dozen steps from the 
primary investigation to the final trial of 
a tax evader. Anywhere along the line, 
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Johnson, replaced. 


Henslee, suspended, 
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Delaney, ousted. 


How many more? Six Internal Revenue Collectors are eliminated. (SEE: Blind) 


either in the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
or the Department of Justice, a case may 
be tossed out for one reason or another. 

More “Influence”? The investi- 
gators, headed by Representative Cecil 
R. King (D.-Calif.), said they would 
“place special emphasis on the question 
of possible improper influences in reach- 
ing decisions not to prosecute cases in 
which fraud investigations have been 
made.” They added that a “very high per- 
centage” of tax-fraud cases recommended 
for prosecution had been “dropped at 
higher levels.” When cases go to trial, the 
record of convictions is strikingly high: 
385 out of 394 tried in fiscal 1950. 

Also on the probers’ agenda were: 

1. An examination of methods the 
Bureau used in settling tax liabilities. 
Such settlements involve “the greatest 
opportunities for corruption in the reve- 
nue service.” 

2. An inquiry into the Bureau’s Al- 
cohol Tax Unit and the influences that 
have been brought to bear in the issu- 
ance of liquor licenses. 

3. A check on standards of conduct 
for tax lawyers, accountants and others 
representing clients in Treasury hearings. 
The committee found that participants in 
tax “shakedowns” still were admitted to 
practice. 

4. A check on how the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue examines its own em- 
ployes for integrity and efficiency. 

Other developments: 

e @ President Truman tardily pro- 


posed that Collectors of Internal Revenue 
come under civil service. All of the Bu- 
reau’s 56,500 employes except the Col- 
lectors, the Chief Counsel and the Com- 
missioner are under civil service. Of the 
64 Collectors, six have resigned or have 
been ousted in recent months.* 

e @ Representative Thomas B. Curtis 
(R.-Mo.) charged that Caudle and Attor- 
ney General J. Howard McGrath are “un- 
fit for public office” and “should resign.” 

e @ Internal Revenue Commissioner 
John B. Dunlap said he would strive to 
make the service “the cleanest and most 
efficient humanly possible.” 


Gentle reminder 


“It is unfortunate,” remarked 
Capt. Victor Hunt Harding of the Demo- 
cratic National Congressional Committee 
in Washington last week, “that many 
[Government employes] who came here 
as a result of the Democratic Party have 
so completely forgotten this and now 
feel they secured their positions because 
of their own ability and intelligence.” 
(“Cap” Harding is Deputy Sergeant at 
Arms in Charge of the Mace for the 
House of Representatives at $5,110.31 
per year.) 


*James W. Johnson, Third New York Dis 
trict; Joseph P. Marcelle, First New York; Denis 
W. Delaney, Massachusetts; James P. Finnegan, 
First Missouri; Lipe Henslee, Tennessee; James 
G. Smyth, First California. 
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Military life. If you can take this, there 





Acme 


are rewards aplenty. (SEE: Career) 


The ABCs of a career in uniform 


It offers security, training, possible advancement 


“Dad, I'm thinking of taking up 
military service as a career. What’s your 
advice?” 

What can you tell him? Do you 
know what the Marines can offer him? 
Air Force? Navy? Coast Guard? Army? 
Here are the facts you'd better have at 
your fingertips if your boy pops the ques- 
tion. 

Pay. By law, he'll get about the 
same compensation in one service as in 
another; however, flight pay (if he’s a 
pilot), “jump” pay (if he’s a chutist), or 
submarine pay would boost his basic sal- 
ary by as much as 50%. A private gets 
$82.50 a month; an apprentice seaman, 
marine, coast guardsman and airman the 
same. But a sergeant receives a minimum 
of $100 a month, while base pay for com- 
missioned officers starts at $180 a month 
for second lieutenants or ensigns and 
rises to $369 for “chicken” colonels, $733 
for full generals. 

Fringe Benefits. Such salaries may 
not sound like much, stacked up against 
a riveter’s take-home pay. But your son 
should remember that his food, lodging 
and laundry will be free; or, if he’s an 
officer living at home, he'll get a non- 
taxable subsistence allowance. 

Promotion. In the services, as else- 
where, “the higher the fewer.” But en- 
listed men are encouraged to train for 
jobs that demand more—and pay more. 
Officers who fulfill their qualification 
tests and acquire the necessary experi- 
ence can rely on periodic promotions— 
the rate depending pretty much on the 
service’s need for “brass.” 

Longevity Pay. You don’t have to 
go up in grade, however, to get more 
pay. You'll receive “longevity pay”— 
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bonuses based on years of service. A 
fledgling Navy chief petty officer, for 
instance, gets $198.45 in basic pay per 
month; an old-timer with 17 years’ serv- 
ice, $249.90. 

Dependents. Officers have an addi- 
tional 35% tacked onto their pay if they 
have one child—or 20. An enlisted man 
receives about 20% for one dependent, 
34% for two or more. His family can get 
free medical attention at service clinics, 
can usually patronize the post’s PX or 
quartermaster stores. 

Marriage. Candidates for enlist- 
ment aren’t supposed to be married; but 
once a man is in service, he can get 
hitched or not as he chooses. (In the Air 
Force, privates, pfcs. and corporals must 
have their commanding officer’s permis- 
sion.) If quarters are available and you 
have enough seniority, you can take your 
family to comfortable places like Oki- 
nawa or England but not to such spots as 
Korea or Iceland. 

Education. All the services, through 
the Armed Forces Information and Edu- 
cation program, provide voluntary courses 
for both enlisted men and officers. They 
range from French to philosophy and 
establish college credits (although the 
services do not give degrees). Courses 
are conducted by correspondence or in 
person. 

Trades. When and where possible, 
the armed forces give a man ample op- 
portunity to pick up skills useful in 
civilian life. The Air Force alone offers 
instruction in 45 occupations, from 
cooking to cryptography. 

Service. Enlistees in the Air Force 
enroll for four-year hitches; in the rest, 
for three years. Officers in all branches 





sign up for an indefinite period, can sub- 


mit resignations (subject to the Defense 
Secretary’s approval) whenever they see 
fit. 

Retirement. The income on which 
a military man can retire depends on a 
lot of factors: length of service, degree 
of disability. dependents, grade, longey- 
ity bonuses. He can hang up his uniform 
after 20 years in harness; or, if he’s an 
officer, after he reaches 62. A typical Air 
Force master sergeant with 30 years in 
the service and no disability could retire 
on $220.50 a month; a colonel on $523; 
an Army sergeant after 20 years on 
$170.89. 

Risk vs. Refuge. Your son may be 
looking for adventure; if so, you might 
remind him of the GIs’ description of 
war: 10% danger, 90% boredom. And 
the ratio may well be even more oppres- 
sive in peacetime. If, on the other hand, 
your son is seeking security, you can as- 
sure him that the services will provide it. 
They can offer a career that is virtually 
foolproof, hedged about with precau- 
tions against every occupational hazard. 
Though his rise in rank may be slow, it 
will be fairly sure; and he will find it 
almost impossible to be fired. He may 
never make much money, may rarely be 
permitted an independent thought, but 
he can always count on a roof over his 
head, food on his plate, a pension for 
his old age—and a chance to serve his 
country. 


Byrd: bitter words 
but no action 


If anybody still had questions 
about his opinion of Harry Truman, Sena- 
tor Harry F. Byrd answered them last 
week. 

Speaking to the Dallas County Farm 
Bureau in Selma, Ala., Virginia’s senior 
Senator doused the Truman record in a 
bath of epithets (“infamy,” “weakness,” 
“fiscal irresponsibility,” “political hypoc- 
risy,” “moral turpitude”), referred to the 
Administration scathingly as “a hetero- 
geneous crowd of Trumanites, which, if it 
could be called a party, is one of ques 


People’s affairs 


Congress has appropriated 
this year......... .$91,626,563,165 
Still unspent from past appro- 
priations $43,287,103,441 
Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in $15,008,811,104 
(Average family contribution: $340) 
Since July 1 the Government 
has spent $20,471,294,385 
(Average family cost: $464) 
The Government owes....... 
$258,298,191,373 
(Average family share: $5,857) 
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tionable ancestry, irresponsible direction 
and predatory purposes.” In spite of his 
stout words, however, Harry Byrd did 
what all Southern leaders so far have 
done: refused to make an open_ break 
with the Democratic President. The 
Southern states, he said, should “keep 
themselves free to take whatever effective 
action may be necessary,” but he hastily 
dodged a “Draft Byrd” movement started 
by minor Southern political figures who 
met in Selma after his speech. Specific 
plans for 1952 at the present moment, 
said Harry Byrd, would be “unrealistic.” 


A-bomb defense: 
old-style foxholes 


To the makers of military statues, 
the correct stance for heroes is eyes front, 
chin outthrust, sword or bayonet to the 
fore. Last week 2,000 American Gls 
slouched in their Nevada trenches in more 
modern postures adapted to the realities 
of atomic warfare: Flat on their backs, 
eyes closed, and feet pointed toward the 
target area seven miles away, they awaited 
the demonic blast. 

For a fortnight, A-bombs big and 
little had been exploding over Yucca 
Flats. The one selected to test the reac- 
tion of infantry plummeted from a red- 
tailed B-29 at 7:30 a.m., Nov. l—and 
blotted out the sun. Swiftly from its blind- 
ing fireball flowered the tell-tale mush- 
room of gray and gold. Six and a half 
minutes later, atomic thunder rumbled 
across the town of Las Vegas, 65 miles 
distant. Windows cracked and _ broke. 

Survival. To the troops who crawled 
from their holes and watched the writhing 
cloud spiral upward, the explosion seemed 
duly awe-inspiring, yet not overwhelming. 
A visiting Congressman could gleefully 
declare the blast “looked big enough to 
destroy an enemy division.” But battle- 
wise veterans disagreed. 

“If we had enough warning,” said 
one, “I think we could save our lives in 
combat. The old foxhole is still the best 
bet, atomic bomb or anything else.” Said 
another: “I don’t think [the bomb] would 
do much good [against the Communists]. 
They are holed in, deep in bunkers and 
foxholes. many times on reverse sides of 
slopes.” It might be more useful in Korea’s 
few flat valleys, he conceded, but “our 
United Nations army isn’t having any 
trouble there anyway.” 

Later this month, the Atomic Energy 
Commission will detonate a new series of 
bombs. The aim: to see how tanks, planes 
and guns (both American and Russian) 
stand up under the blast and how ours 
might perhaps be redesigned. 

From all these tests two cautious con- 
clusions emerge: (1) that the U.S. now 
has sufficient A-bombs to give its forces 
terrific striking power against compact 
military targets—towns, supply depots 
and air bases; (2) that an enemy division, 
dispersed and dug in, doesn’t comprise 
such a target. 
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Wide World 
A-bomb. The troops say old-fashioned 
foxholes are still best. (SEE: Defense) 


Grief for McCarthy: 
Kohler may run 


For the first time since he 
launched his charges of Communist in- 
fluence in the State Department, Senator 
Joseph McCarthy faced serious political 
trouble in his own state of Wisconsin last 





Kohler. He may hold the key to Senator 
McCarthy’s future. (SEE: Grief) 


week. It stemmed from a man with the 
reputation of. being anything but a trou- 
ble-maker—Republican Governor Walter 
J. Kohler. 

Kohler tossed bombshells into Re- 
publican and Democratic camps alike 
when he returned from a three-week tour 
of Western Europe and told reporters: “I 
never have said I will not run against 
McCarthy for Senator.” Until then, Koh- 
ler had seemed more critical of the Sen- 
ator’s critics than of the Senator. 

The Governor’s statements confound- 
ed Wisconsin Republican leaders because 
nearly all of them had already pledged 
their support to McCarthy for 1952, The 
statements confused the Democrats, who 
had counted on opposing McCarthy and 
planned to make “McCarthyism” their 
chief campaign issue. If Kohler beat Mc- 
Carthy in next September’s primary he 
would force an embarrassing shift in 
Democratic strategy for November. 

In Washington, McCarthy said 
Kohler had been a good Governor and 
would be good Senator. Then, with under- 
statement rare for him, McCarthy added: 
“T hope he doesn’t run.” 

Strong Position. McCarthy's sup- 
porters hoped so, too. They were aware 
that Kohler’s candidacy would bring 
thousands of independent voters and 
Democrats into the Republican primary. 
The Governor had been promised full 
AFL support and the CIO seemed likely 
to fall in line. A poll taken by the Wis- 
consin Agriculturist reported that at the 
moment Kohler would get 37% of the 
state’s farm vote, with 32% for McCarthy 
and 31% undecided; in a poll of 50 Wis- 
consin weekly newspaper editors, 29 said 
Kohler could defeat McCarthy. 

Kohler’s father, the late Walter J. 
Kohler Sr., was Wisconsin’s Governor in 
1929 and 30. A Naval officer in the Pa- 
cific in World War II, the son entered 
active politics as a delegate pledged to 
Harold E. Stassen in the 1948 Wisconsin 
Presidential primary. 

In 1950 young Kohler was elected 
Governor by more than 75,000 votes—in 
a state that went for President Truman by 
17,000 in 1948. He got much of his pro- 
gram through a frequently reluctant Wis- 
consin legislature this year—and did it’ 
without making any major political ene- 
mies. Democrats conceded privately that 
in a bid for re-election Kohler would be 
virtually unbeatable. 

With that rosy prospect ahead, why 
had Kohler suddenly indicated serious 
interest in opposing McCarthy? 

On Ike’s Side. Best guess among 
Wisconsin politicians was Kohler’s recent 
45-minute “frank talk” with General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in France. Koh- 
ler’s subsequent pro-Eisenhower stand 
arrayed the Governor squarely against 
top Wisconsin Republican leaders who 
petitioned Senator Robert A. Taft to run 
in the state’s Presidential primary. Mc- 
Carthy is expected to follow these leaders 
and declare for Taft. Thus, if an Eisen- 
hower slate is entered in the Wisconsin 
Presidential primary, there may be a 
Kohler vs. McCarthy test in April. 
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Pathfinder 


Speedy travel. High-cost toll roads (blue) and free roads (black). (SEE: Tollgate) 


The old tollgate is coming back 


Modern traffic revives the pay-as-you-go road 


At a legal 60 miles an hour motor- 
ists this week streaked along 53 miles of 
smooth, skid-resistant asphalt in New 
Jersey, with never a town, a crossroad or 
a red light to impede their passage. 

For that privilege they paid 60¢, 
the toll charge between the new $43 mil- 
lion Delaware River bridge at Deep- 
water and the Bordentown-Trenton inter- 
change of the new, four-lane (in one 
_ stretch six-lane) New Jersey Turnpike. 

In two or three weeks they would be 
able to continue the luxury ride to New- 
ark, and by January through points of 
easy access to three Hudson River cross- 
ings—the George Washington Bridge and 
the Lincoln and Holland Tunnels. Motor- 
ists will travel the 118 miles of “super” 
superhighway, costing $255 million, for 
a total toll of $1.75. (For the largest 
trucks: $5.) 

Missing Links. While New Jersey 
crowed about her achievement Pennsyl- 
vania plodded ahead on a westward ex- 
tension of the famous Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike—first of the modern toll roads— 
from the Pittsburgh area to the Ohio 
line, and was planning other extensions, 
including one to the New Jersey Turn- 
pike. 

Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut 
and New York also have toll roads in 
operation. New York is working on a 
“thruway” with tolls probable. 

Ohio is talking about a toll route 
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across the state from the end of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike, and Indiana is 
thinking of picking up where Ohio leaves 
off and continuing the road to the Chi- 
cago area. West Virginia proposes a toll 
road running north and south the length 
of the state; Virginia and North Caro- 
lina consider an oceanside toll road from 
Virginia Beach to Nags Head. 

Joining the Parade. Colorado is 
finishing an 18-mile toll turnpike be- 
tween Denver and Boulder; Oklahoma is 
building a 94-mile toll route between 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa; Georgia, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Maryland and Nebraska 
have authorized toll roads or studies of 
them. 

Close to $600 million already has 
gone into toll roads; proposed routes 
would push the figure into the billions 
and boost the 500-odd miles of U.S. toll 
roads to nearly 2,000. 

This is certain: The tollgate, once 
a familiar sight on many American roads, 
is re-emerging from the dusty past despite 
stiff opposition. 

The National Highway Users Con- 
ference, with some 1,000 affiliated groups, 
declares: “Toll roads will constitute dou- 
ble taxation of the highway user. . . .” 

From the beginning of Federal aid 
in highway building in 1916, Congress 
has provided by law that no Federal aid 
funds can be used on toll roads. 

But the original section of the Penn- 


sylvania Turnpike, running largely along 
the abandoned right-of-way of the old 
South Penn Railroad and benefiting from 
partial completion of tunnels and other 
features, was built with a Public Works 
Administration grant and the sale of 
bonds to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. Newer turnpikes generally are 
financed with 30-year revenue bonds. 

The leader today in toll road devel- 
opment, Pennsylvania also was the leader 
in the vanished era of privately financed 
turnpike companies. The 62-mile Phila- 
delphia and Lancaster Turnpike, com- 
pleted in 1794, was the first U.S. toll 
road of importance. By 1811 there were 
137 toll roads (4,500 miles). Rapid ex- 
tension of railroads and canals after 1830 
spelled death for the toll roads. 

First recorded instance of toll col- 
lection: on the great Persian military 
road from Babylon to Syria about 2,000 
B. C. Now 3,950 years later, the toll road 
is definitely here again. 


What happens when 
gambling is taxed? 


“Unconstitutional .*. . self-incrim- 
inatory ... unenforceable. .. .” 

These words were tossed around last 
week by Washington’s criminal fringe. As 
in cities all over the country, they were 
a defiant rallying cry for bookies and 
“numbers” operators. 

The gamblers’ sound and fury was 
directed against a new law passed by 
Congress requiring that each bookie (1) 
pay an annual $50 “occupational tax” for 
which he is issued a stamp; (2) display 
this stamp in his place of. business or 
carry it on his person, and (3) pay a 
10% gross tax on wagers made with him. 

Thousands of Washingtonians, like 
an estimated 10 million Americans, bet on 
horses or play numbers, although local 
laws forbid gambling. Now, the Federal 
Government for the first time had juris- 
diction over gamblers. 

Easy Betting. While the average 
American with the gambling instinct sel- 
dom saw the horse betting rooms and 
never the “big boys” who organized bet- 
ting, he knew till now where to find the 
runners or pick-up men who would take 
his $2 bet on the ponies or a few pennies 
on the numbers. The transaction was usu- 
ally made in hallways or alleys or ga- 
rages. He seemed to care little that the 
odds, if he played the numbers, were 
1,000 to 1. 

The Customers. Heaviest bettors 
outside the professional gambling frater- 
nity were office workers, housewives and 
waitresses in the $45-$75 income bracket, 
but most of them played only now and 
then. Steadiest bettors were men and 
women whose weekly paychecks were 
anywhere between $15 and $30. This 
group, while seldom betting more than $2 
on a race or a few pennies on the num- 
bers, played every day. 

These men and women had provided 
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lush, easy living for the big-time rack- 
eteers who ran the number and horse bet- 
ting game into a multi-billion-dollar in- 
dustry. But Easy Street was changing in- 
to Dead End Street. What the gamblers 
feared most was that they must now 
register with the Bureau of Internal Re- 
venue, which could watch their activities. 

The ordinary citizen was not af- 
fected directly. But the Bureau pointed 
out last week that bookies must report 
payoffs of over $600 to a bettor. 

In Washington itself, few were will- 
ing to predict how successful enforcement 
would be. The Bureau was ready to re- 
quest 4,000 additional enforcement per- 
sonnel and an annual $30 million to do 
the job. For the balance of 1951, it 
needed $12.6 million. 

One man with no illusions was Sena- 
tor Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.), former 
chairman of the Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee. He had warned: “The 
proposal to impose a tax on wagering is 
morally offensive. It cannot be enforced, 
and it will not raise a substantial amount 
of revenue.” 

No Dice. The morning after the law 
was published officially, the janitor of a 
downtown apartment house in the capital 
went to his bookie across the street 
to place his daily bet. “We are going 
out of business as of now,” he was told. 

But while many small independents 
were resigned to unemployment, the pow- 
erful syndicates were still taking any 
kind of bet. A PATHFINDER reporter had 
no trouble getting rid of a crisp bill on 
the numbers. (He played O2X and lost.) 

The attitude of one syndicate was ex- 
pressed to PATHFINDER by a member half- 
way up in the hierarchy. Out on bail on 
a charge of carrying numbers slips, he 
was doing business as usual. Said he: 
“The law is illegal. We don’t think the 
courts will uphold it, but if they do, we’ll 
go underground. .. .” 

By last week gambling already had 
gone partially underground. Smart book- 
ies no longer carried pads on which to 
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record transactions. Instead, they wrote 
the numbers or horses selected in the fold 
of a newspaper. No bets were taken over 
the phone, even from close friends. 

One source close to Washington’s top 
racketeers told PATHFINDER: From now 
on, if you win a bet, you can’t be sure 
you'll be paid. The bookies think this 
method will turn the customer against the 
law itself. 

The Speakeasy Again. Almost 
without exception, this Prohibition era 
attitude was true of gambler and bettor 
alike. And Myron Ehrlich, well-known 
Washington lawyer, said bluntly: “This 
is indirect Prohibition. If the law is up- 
held, gamblers probably will go under- 
ground even further than they are al- 
ready. Instead of taking bets in hallways, 
they'll transact business in basements, be- 
hind several locked doors.” 

The “unemployment” factor was 
brought out by Dr. Lois Higgins of the 
Chicago Crime Prevention Bureau. “Most 
bookies have no other experience,” she 
said. “If they are thrown out of work, 
Chicago authorities think other crime 
statistics are going to go up.” 

To test the legality of the law, 
Ehrlich, representing one Hayes Combs, 
last Monday took a test case to court. 
Ehrlich’s case for his client: 

e e Combs filled out the first two 
lines of the registration form, showing 
date, name and home address. He did not 
fill out the rest “for fear of incriminating 
himself,” but was ready to pay the tax. 

e @ The law, especially Section 3275 
(providing that Internal Revenue Collec- 
tors should post alphabetical lists, of per- 
sons paying special taxes) is unconstitu- 
tional because it forces a man to testify 
against himself. 

The court’s decision might put a hole 
in gamblers’ pockets—or run many of 
them out of business altogether—but it 
would not and could not help the victim 
of gambling fever. 

The question was: Could any law 
protect the citizen from himself? 
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WASHINGTON TALK 





Acme 
His ears hurt. Neely asks more action, 
less gab in Senate. (SEE: Windbags) 


War on windbags: 
one man’s crusade 


The sealding words of Senator 
Matthew M. Neely (D.-W.Va.) were still 
ringing in lawmakers’ ears last week, a 
fortnight after adjournment. Incensed by 
the endless talk that kept Congress in 
prolonged session, Neely had called his 
colleagues “men who are infatuated with 
the sound of their own voices.” He 
warned them of the fate of Narcissus, a 
beautiful youth in Greek mythology “who 
was in love with himself, and he looked 
at himself until he died of starvation.” 

One hand holding a Bible, the other 
pointing to a huge stack of Congressional 
Records, Neely snorted: “The Lord laid 
down his entire law in 773,692 words, but 
we have used 11,780,000 words this ses- 
sion.” He advised Senators to “go out in 
the woods, get on a stump and speak to 
heart’s content” to “crows and buzzards” 
rather than waste public money at $85 
per Record page. (This session: 22,200 
pages, $1.8 million.) 

As Milton Said. . . Neely, 77, has 
many apt quotations from the Bible, Mil- 
ton and Shakespeare to fuel his sarcasm. 

One of the most picturesque men at 
the Capitol, Neely dazzles visitors with 
his pistachio-green suits and flamboyant 
neckties. His climb to the Hill began in 
1884 when, a barefoot boy of 10, he 
stubbed a bruised toe on a rock while 
plowing his father’s farm in Doddridge 
County, W.Va., and resolved to find a 
better way to earn a living. He struggled 
to learn, became teacher, lawyer, politi- 
cian. He went to the House in 1913, the 
Senate in 1922. He resigned his Senate 
seat in 1941 to become Governor of West 
Virginia; then again went to the House 
and still again to the Senate. 
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WORLD 


Churchill’s finest hour 


The ‘Old Man’ must turn from war 


to defense and peace 


Jack Winocour, wartime director of 
the British Information Service in Wash- 
ington, wrote this special report on Win- 
ston Churchill’s new government and the 
problems it must face. 


Lonpon—The Old Man was back 
again behind his wartime desk at No. 10 
Downing Street last week. Churchill 
would always be the Old Man now, even 
to his bitterest political foes, who granted 
him the Gladstone title out of affection if 
not respect. He was an old, old man, 
going on 77. “Well,” his devoted partisans 


argued, “Gladstone was Premier at 83.” 

But a few had sighed and whispered 
when they saw him slowly descending on 
the supporting arms of Ike and Monty 
from the Albert Hall platform after the 
Battle of Alamein reunion a few weeks 
ago. How much time was there left to 
Winston Churchill to restore England’s 
old glory? And could it indeed be re- 
stored at all at this late hour? 

“I suppose they'll be dusting off the 
maps now at No. 10,” a Cockney bus 
conductor down Whitehall joked with his 
passengers. The Old Man had a sharp eye 
for places like Egypt and Iran and the 
once far-flung “Oriental Empire.” the loss 
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of which he would always mourn, even if 
its recovery were only a dream. 

“This needn't be the twilight of Win- 
ston’s life,” a shrewd Westminster veteran 
observed. “It could be a blazing sunset. 
Now instead of writing history at Chart- 
well and Marrakech in Africa, he'll be 
able to make it in Downing Street and 
at Westminster.” It would, however, be a 
sunset through dark crisis clouds. “It is 
hard,” the Old Man had mused when he 
learned how narrow his victory had been. 

Enemies at Home. It.was harder 
still to behold more than half of the 





World copyright by arrangement with the London Daily Herald 
“Hot seat.”? David Low’s comment on the Tories’ return to power. (SEE: Hour) 


deeply divided nation (nearly 15 million 
electors had voted for the Labor and Lib- 
eral Parties) still sullenly suspicious of 
the Churchillian past and future and to 
look across the new House of Commons 
to the opposition back benches and watch 
the unbeaten Bevanites patiently waiting 
for the precarious new administration to 
entangle itself in the quicksand of events 
beyond its control. 

During the war Churchill once stood 
at an American pilot’s side in the plane 
carrying him back into the war zone from 
Washington. Silently they had watched 
the splendid sunrise above the war-torn 
Continent. Then the talk turned to when 





the war would be over so the young 
American could go home to his wife. 
Churchill puffed at his cigar. “Man’s 
natural state is that of struggle,” he said, 
with the old bulldog look on his face. 

The Old Man was as ready for the 
struggle as a youngster half his age. This 
time he hoped it would be a struggle for 
peace instead of war. Nothing in the de- 
ceptively quiet but bitter election cam- 
paign had so jarred him as the “cruel” 
accusation that Winston was first, last 
and always a man of war, whose finger 
could not be trusted on the trigger, as the 
Labor sloganeers cunningly phrased it. 

The outside world had always given 
him honor. It was only in his native Brit- 
ain that opinions sharply divided over his 
personality and political role. In Western 
Europe and the U.S. he was the last of 
the Allied Titans, who had been tem- 
porarily replaced by mediocrities. 

Tory Restoration. The greater 
number of the faces of the men about 
Churchill were familiar. Cynics said they 
were too familiar, and the irreverent car- 
toonists of British newspapers dug up the 
files to see how they could give them a 
New Look. 

First of all, of course, was Anthony 
Eden, the Old Man’s successor designate, 
handsome and mature—an Ezio Pinza of 
British politics. His was once again the 
Foreign Office, where he inherited a series 
of blunders and misfortunes perpetrated 
or incurred by his Labor predecessors, 
who had grappled unsuccessfully with 
Premiers Mossadegh of Iran and Nahas 
Pasha of Egypt. 

If there was a man to unravel the 
confusion of the Middle East, he was 
Eden, a Persian specialist who speaks the 
language and reads Omar Khayyam in 
the original. His great task would be to 
work out with the U.S. State Department 
a joint Anglo-American policy for the 
whole Middle East, which Labor Foreign 
Secretaries had failed miserably to do. 

Money Man. Richard Austen But- 
ler comes next in line for preferment. 
Leader of the progressive wing of the 
Tory Party, he had often clashed privately 
with Churchill over policies. At 48 “Rab” 
was a young Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but the job required a man young enough 
and energetic enough to bear the brunt 
of the approaching dollar crisis (PAtTu- 
FINDER, Oct. 31) and to shoulder the un- 
popularity of fiscal economies which ap- 
peared inevitable. . 

Lord Leathers, formerly Minister of 
War Transport, was to co-ordinate the 
state-owned industries of transport, coal, 
gas, electricity and civil aviation. Leathers 
achieved miracles of organization in plan- 
ning the disposition of the Allied arma- 
das that invaded Europe and North Afri- 
ca. If the new government was to make 
a beginning with its pledge to denation- 
alize road haulage, Leathers would be the 
man to set the truckers free. But two- 
thirds of the truckers were comfortably 
eating up their compensation and drawing 
state salaries, too. They might have other 
views. 


As in any Churchill Cabinet, the 
PATHFINDER 


Commonwealth and Empire would play a 
major role. The Old Man chose a non- 
party military strategist, Lord Ismay, to 
head the Dominions Office. His job will be 
to work out a new pattern for imperial 
defense, jeopardized by the turmoil in the 
Persian Gulf and the Suez Canal. 

Oliver Lyttelton, a business tycoon 
and production expert, will turn his mind 
to the colonies, where new sources of raw 
materials for Britain’s starved economy 
might be tapped. 

Harold Macmillan, the bespectacled 
theorist and philosopher of the new Tory- 

ism, found himself, strangely enough, in 
charge of housing, with the task of ful- 
filling the election pledge to build 300,- 
000 houses yearly. That is 50% more than 
Aneurin Bevan had been able to put up as 
Minister of Health. 

It was significant that a Cabinet of 
16 (one less than Clement Attlee’s) 
contained six members of the House of 
Lords. This hardly seemed the “broad- 
based administration” for which Church- 





Richard Austen 
Butler, 48, Chan- 
cellor of the Ex- 
chequer, is one of 
the ablest Tories. 


Lord Woolton, 68 
Lord President o 
Council, bosses 
Ministries of Food 
Agriculture. 









| Tories who run Britain 


Winston Churchill 


ill had hoped. But it was denied to him 
by the refusal of the Liberal Party leader, 
Clement Davies, to accept Cabinet office. 
But with a slender majority of 18 in the 
Commons it was shrewd politics to free as 
many Conservative MPs as possible from 
departmental duties to meet Labor at- 
tacks in the House. 

Nation in Arms. The Old Man re- 
served for himself the central post of 
Minister of Defense. It was his by choice 
and necessity. The fences were down in 
the Middle East and would have to be re- 
erected speedily. There was, too, the over- 
riding problem of rearmament, which had 
now become a pressing need. 

He would push on as he had done be- 
fore, even if the result were unpalatable. 
The Old Man held what he believed to be 
a trump card. He could talk to Washing- 
ton as could no one else on his side of 
the Atlantic. The perfunctory and chilly 
relationship between British and Ameri- 
can leaders since the end of the war 
might now have a new warmth. Churchill 





Sir David Maxwell 
Fyfe, 51, a top 
lawyer at Nurem- 
berg trials, is for 

Home Secretary. fairs. 





(left), Bnritain’s new 


Industrialist Oliver 
Lyttelton, 58 is 
Secretary of State 


Colonial Af.- 





Prime Minister, has assigned some of the 
key posts in his cabinet to these men. Most 
of them are old friends who served in 
Churchill’s World War II government and 
in his “shadow cabinet” during the six years 
of Socialist rule. Anthony Eden, 54, (right), 
“my trusted deputy,” has two of the most 
important posts—Deputy Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary. 





Harold Macmillan, 
57, Housing Minis- 
ter, must keep Tory 


pledge to put up 
300,000 houses. 


Capt. 
Crookshank, 58, is 
Minister of Health 
and Tory leader in 
House of Commons. 











Harry Lord Salisbury, 
58, was appointed 
Lord Privy Seal 
and House of 


Lords leader. 


to post 
High Chancellor. 
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Lord Simonds, 70, 
a distinguished 
jurist, was named 


of Lord 





did not want to be a junior partner in an 
Anglo-American partnership. 

If Britain were now living in reduced 
circumstances as a result of her war-time 
sacrifices, she could still under his leader- 
ship offer her world strategic position to 
the alliance. For alliance it must be and 
not a relationship in which Britain took 
orders from a superior. 

Then, too, he could lead Western 
Europe as Attlee had failed to do as a 
consequence of the traditional isolation 
of British Labor. Churchill would look 
for help from America, but he would not 
beg for it. The British mood would not 
stand for it. 

And when the time came, Winston 
Churchill would be ready to go and talk 
with Josef Stalin in an effort to relax the 
intolerable tensions of the postwar years, 
which looked like a drifting again into 
pre-war years. The Old Man was too old 
to fight another war. It would be better to 
try now to leave a legacy of peace for 
his successors. 











Sir Walter Monck- 
ton, 60, Minister 
of Labor, must 
deal with unions 
run by Socialists. 


Lord Ismay, 64, ex- 
military leader, 
becomes Secretary 
of Commonwealth 
Relations. 







































Peter Thorney- 
croft, 42, Presi- 
dent of Board of 
Trade, is young- 
est Cabinet aide. 











James Stuart, 54, 
former chief Tory 
whip in the House, 
becomes Minister 
for Scotland. 


Viscount Swinton, 
67, Chancellor of 
Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, has a special 
advisory position. 
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Banzai, Joe! 


A major attraction in Japan last 
week was a team of American big leaguers, 
headed by the Yanks’ Joe DiMaggio. At 
Tokyo, 40,000 turned out in a light drizzle 
to see them play a Japanese team. Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway and his wife rated 
box seats, registered the typical reaction 
of American fans (see cut) when Di- 
Maggio hit a home run to pace an 11-0 
victory for his team. 


New Red revolution 
from the outside 


Can the 1.5 million Russian exiles 
living in Europe on the free side of the 
Iron Curtain be welded into an effective 
weapon against Stalin’s scheme to grab 
off the world for communism? 

That is a task that faces anti-Com- 
munist leaders on both sides of the At- 
lantic. Last week representatives of the 
Russian exiles met at Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many, to take what some hoped would be 
first steps in forming a working organi- 
zation. 

The Russian exiles hit Europe in two 
waves. The first—known as the “Old 
Emigration”—broke on a war-weary Eu- 
rope after the October 1917 Revolution 
that put Stalin in power. The second wave 





Acme 
Baseball in the rain. For the Ridgways, 
a thrill by DiMaggio. (SEE: Banzai) 


—the “New Emigration”’—comes mostly 
from the human flotsam that drifted west 
during World War II. At the end of the 
war Russia pounced on the 4.5 million 
wandering around Europe and herded all 
but 800,000 behind the Iron Curtain. 
Sprinkled throughout the “old” and 


OVERSEAS WIT 


A Russian inspector, examining 
top-ranking Red Army officers, asked 
them: “What would you do if your rein- 
forcements were delayed and you found 
yourself in danger?” 

One general answered: “We would 
attempt to gain time by sitting down at 
a conference table with the Americans 
and discussing peace.” 

—Nebelspalter, Switzerland. 


A Negro soldier from Mozam- 
bique, Africa, went on a furlough in Lis- 
bon, was promptly arrested by city 
police. The charge: Appearing in public 
stark naked. However, the Military 
Court found him innocent—his furlough 
papers gave him permission “to wear 
civilian clothes.”—Die 7 Tage, Germany. 


Secret documents disappeared 
recently from the French Ministry of 
War. Several officers were on the verge 
of being dismissed when Madame Canon, 
the cleaning woman, turned out to be the 
culprit. The explanation: She found 
them in a wastepaper basket and took 
them home to cover her preserves. 
—Grosse Osterreich Illustrierte, Vienna. 


The Vatican is compiling a new 


dictionary of Latin. Exceptional difficulty 
was encountered with new American 
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words such as “atom bomb” (Latin 
equivalent: pyropolus) and “radar” 
(radio electrum instrumentum explora- 
torium). For the expression “O.K.” the 
Vatican suggests Amen. 

—Welt Illustrierte Revue, Germany. 


From behind thé Iron Curtain: 
In Budapest, police were making a 
dawn raid on a hotel. In order not to 


the “new” groups are dozens of political 
organizations. (In Germany alone there 
are 36.) They are split by religion, by 
politics, by nationality and by scores of 
traditional hatreds. One thing they have 
in common is a hatred for Stalin, but 
each group has its own idea as to what 
kind of government should replace the 
present regime. 

Despite the obstacles, saner heads 
among them have been trying to weld the 
Russians-in-exile into a unified anti-Com- 
munist force. Since last January, when 
representatives of the major groups met 
in Fuessen, Germany, (the conference 
broke up because delegates couldn’t agree 
on a program) negotiations have been 
under way to iron out differences, bring 
together extremists. A program was 
finally agreed to at Stuttgart in August, 
and last week the foot-loose Russians ap- 
peared closer together than at any time 
since the revolution. 

January Program. Delegates from 
the “Alliance of Five”* met at Wiesbaden 
to work out plans for a 60-man council to 
direct their activities. First meeting of 
the council is planned for January. The 
most encouraging sign was the appear- 
ance of delegations of several national- 
ities (the Ukraine, the Caucasus, Byelo- 
russia, Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan and 

*Five anti-Soviet groups: League of Struggle 
for People’s Freedom; National Labor Alliance; 
Union of Struggle for the Liberation of the Peoples 
of Russia; Russian People’s Movement, headed by 


ex-Russian President Alexander Kerensky; Union 
of Struggle for the Freedom of Russia. 


alarm the guests they shouted: “Be calm, 
it’s only a fire!” 


A German in the Soviet Zone re- 
ported to the police that his parrot was 
missing. He was asked whether the par- 
rot talked. “Yes,” he replied, “but any 
political opinions he expresses are 
strictly his own.” 


Soviet scientists have a new use for 


Bulgarian roses: Tinting eyeglasses they 
give people visiting Russia. 


London News Chronicle 


“Ahmed, are you sure that all the British have gone?” 
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Too many people, too few jobs 


That’s a major problem in a world where births 
exceed deaths by 25 million yearly.The situation 
is worst in Europe, which, according to Inter- 
national Labor Office reports, has a surplus 


Turkestan) who have been the most re- 
luctant to join the alliance. They look on 
everyone who is not in favor of breaking 
Russia up into national states as “imper- 
ialists.” There is speculation that if the 
other groups would agree to settle the 
issue by plebiscite these nationalities 
might come in. 

The moving force behind the exiled 
Russians has been the American Com- 
mittee for the Liberation of the Peoples 
of Russia, with headquarters in New 
York. The committee is headed by Eu- 
gene Lyons and most of its work in 
Europe has been done by the energetic 
anti-Stalinist crusader Isaac Don Levine, 
former editor of the defunct Plain Talk. 

The committee does not direct the 
alliance but merely provides advice, guid- 
ance and funds. It keeps its sights on the 
No. 1 objective: the eventual revolt 
against Stalin. Radio programs beamed 
out of Munich, newspapers and maga- 
zines and a research institute in Munich 
are planned to hasten -the counter-revolu- 
tion. Once this unwieldy group of Rus- 
sians can pull itself together it could be a 
potent force in the West’s campaign to 
stop Stalin. 


Come on-a my factory 


Czech composer Jan Kapr is a 
1951 Stalin prize-winner and one of the 
top tunesmen in the Communist Tin Pan 
Alley. A sample lyric reported in West 
Germany’s Miincher Illustrierte shows 
why the music he writes is the kind they 
like to hear in the Kremlin: 


Dearest, don’t expect me tonight; 

A kiss, yes even kisses, I'll give you 
tomorrow. 

Today we'll all run to work in the 
factory. 
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Q. What would it cost to move 5 million 
Europeans to new homes abroad? A. 


About $1.5 billion, or $300 per person. 


Q. What happens if they aren’t moved? 
A. Living standards will stay low in 
surplus-population countries. Thousands 
will continue jobless. Business will be 
poor because .people lack money to buy. 
Wage earners and property owners must 
pay high taxes to carry the load. 
Disgruntled masses will be ready for 


Communist exploitation. 


Haci Altiner, 
soldier of the U.N. 


In the spring of 1950, Pvt. Haci 
Altiner’s two-year hitch in the Turkish Na- 
tional Army was almost finished. He was 
ready to go home to his jeweler’s job 
when the war broke out in Korea. Instead, 
Haci promptly volunteered for overseas 
duty. 

A tall man with a small mustache, 
Haci was with the first contingent of Turks 
that landed in Korea. With their long 
greatcoats, glittering bayonets and obvious 
daring, they were a welcome sight to hard- 


— 


Pathfinder 
Altiner. “In battle you just keep going 
till you’re stopped.” (SEE: Haci) 


population of 5,587,000, almost the equivalent 
of that of Michigan. One solution is to move 
workers from nations with surplus populations 
to those which need more manpower. 


Pathfinder 





pressed United Nations troops. And they 
lived up to all expectations. As U.N. 
troops pushed up the narrow peninsula 
toward the Manchurian border, the Turks 
were in the thick of the fighting. 

Rear Guard. Last November when 
hordes of Chinese Reds struck in biting 
sub-zero weather, Haci’s company was 
ordered to stand fast at Kunu-ri while the 
main body of U.N. troops withdrew to 
stronger positions. Haci and another Turk 
were assigned to hold a small mountain 
pass with a machine gun. 

His friend was killed by the first wave 
of attackers and Haci buried him during 
a lull in the fighting. Then he went back 
to his machine gun, but had to abandon 
it for smaller weapons when he was hit 
in the left arm. “I couldn’t feel anything,” 
he said. “In battle you just keep going 
till you’re stopped.” 

The Reds didn’t stop Haci for two 
days. Finally, after he had been wounded 
14 times by machine guns, artillery, mor- 
tar and small arms fire, he fainted. He 
came to in a field hospital. 

After six months in a Tokyo hospital, 
he was able to return to Turkey and his 
wife, 5-year-old daughter and year-old son, 
Koreyildizi (Star of Korea), born while 
Haci was overseas. 

Although he was acclaimed a national 
hero, 23-year-old Haci can’t understand 
why he gets so much publicity—even more 
than singer Nurettin Munir and champion 
wrestler Yassar Dogu, the Bing Crosby 
and Joe DiMaggio of Turkey. “I did 
nothing unusual,” says Haci; “only what I 
was supposed to do.” 

Under Orders. Good soldier Haci 
was still doing what he was supposed to 
do Tast week. With Turkish Cpl. Ziya 
Buras and 46 other Korean veterans from 
19 United Nations countries, Haci was 
making a 30-day tour of the U.S. and Can- 
ada. 


Turks 


back home followed Haci’s 
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THE WORLD AND US 


Yes, we have no... 


It isn’t only the British who have 
colonial problems. Right in our own 
back yard an ugly situation, very simi- 
lar to that of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co., is shaping up. 

Principals in the dispute are the 
radical government of Guatemala, 
most northern of the little Central 
American republics, and the United 
Fruit Co., the great corporation that 
brings most of Guatemala’s bananas to 
our grocery stores, 


* * * 

























































Since the 1944 revolution, and 
especially since President Jacobo Ar- 
benz took over last March, the govern- 
ment of Guatemala has been moving 
steadily to the left. Its Congress is 
controlled by a “Popular Liberation 
Front” in which Communist influence 
is predominant. A powerful labor fed- 
eration serves as the industrial arm of 
the Red politicians. 

For this movement the United 
Fruit Co. is a natural target. The cor- 
poration owns big plantations, has an 
interest in the railroad and a monopoly 
on the shipment of bananas from the 
Caribbean port of Barrios. United 
Fruit has brought millions of Ameri- 
can dollars into Guatemala, but popu- 
lar sentiment is inflamed against the 
company. 

In Guatemala it isn’t a case of 
nationalizing the foreign company, but 
of making it pay heavy taxes and 
wages that are far above the prevalent 
scales. United Fruit maintains that if 
these demands are pressed it may have 
to abandon its Guatemalan operations, 
even though its concessions run for 
another 30 years. 

The issue began to come to a head 
last summer when a hurricane laid 
waste the company’s biggest banana 
plantation, near Tiquisate on the Pa- 
cific coast. To replant the trees and 
bring this area back to production will 
take time and heavy expenditure. 
United Fruit says it cannot afford this 
unless the investment is protected. 


































oe * * 






Fortunately, in Ambassador Ru- 
dolph Schoenfeld, we have a first-class 
diplomatic representative in Guate- 
mala City. A career official, his last 
post was behind the Iron Curtain, at 
Bucharest. Our own “Iranian prob- 
lem”—potentially very serious—is in 
good hands. 
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World 


Korean Mission. Mrs. Rosenberg with Generals Hoge (left), Van Fleet. (SEE: War) 


travels like Britons followed the tour of 
Princess Elizabeth. 

In Washington, Haci was asked what 
he intends to do after the tour. He replied: 
“If my left arm is all right I might return 
to the jeweler’s business.” Then, glancing 
at the 14 wound stripes on his sleeve, he 
added: “I would like to go back to Korea 
— if they’d let me.” 


A feminine report 
ona tough war 


Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, hustled home from 
a front-line visit to Korea last week to 
undertake a new mission. Her aim: to 
convince Americans that despite efforts 
to arrange a truce there’s still a real war 
raging north of Parallel 38. 

Mrs. Rosenberg, who is in charge of 
America’s manpower needs, went to Ko- 
rea to see how Gls felt, how they are fed 
and clothed and “to give any help we 
can” to Gen. James Van Fleet, Eighth 
Army commander. “The battle of paper 
clips in Washington,” she said, “doesn’t 
tell you much. I believe my own eyes.” 

Wearing a WAC officer’s uniform 
and paratroop boots, and clutching an 
alligator handbag, she was whisked about 
by plane, helicopter and jeep, talked to 
Gls and their officers. By the time she 
got back to Tokyo, where her tour started, 
she had made up a long list of recom- 
mendations. 

Priorities at Home. During a stop- 
over at Honolulu on the way home she 
began to tip her hand. “If,” she said, 
“civilian production has to be set aside, 
by God, it should be set aside.” 

On the home-front attitude: “I don’t 
think folks at home are complacent. I 


think they just can’t envision the condi- 
tions in Korea. It’s the toughest terrain 
I’ve ever seen.” 

On GI morale: “There are some 
gripes, but not many. Their biggest com- 
plaint was that they would like to have 
girls around.” “That,” she added with a 
smile, “is something I cannot fulfill.” 

If Mrs. Rosenberg needs support for 
her campaign she can get it from Brig. 
Gen. Rinaldo Van Brunt, former Chief of 
Staff of the Eighth Army’s I Corps, who 
was homeward bound for a Pentagon as- 
signment. He said the war in Korea is 
“ten times tougher” than any other. 

The casualty figures bear him out. 
The Defense Department added 2,595 


names to the list last week to bring the’ 


total of American dead, wounded and 
missing in 71 weeks of war to 95,592. 
That’s 95% of the U.N. total, exclusive 
of South Korea’s losses. We lost 42 men 
in battle for every soldier lost by Britain 
(second on the U.N. casualty list). 

Other statistics from Korea made 
news last week: 

e @ As the pace of the air war in- 
creased, the U.S. Fifth Air Force said it 
had shot down its 100th Russian-built 
MIG jet fighter. . 

ee The Navy announced that five 
of its ships (four mine-sweepers and a 
tug) were lost and 29 damaged since the 
start of the war. Navy casualties: 102 
dead, 282 wounded, 31 missing. 


Royal sheepskin 


Thailand’s King Phumiphon Adul- 
det (Rama IX), 23, completed 16 years of 
schooling at Lausanne, Switzerland, last 
week, got a law degree, left for home to 
assume royal duties in his country for the 
first time. 
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RUBBER GROWERS BATTLE 


MALAYAN WAR AGAINST 
COMMUNISTS IN 4TH YEAR 


The Communists are losing a four- 
year-old battle for Malaya, chief source 
of the world’s natural rubber. 

Months of terrorism, murder and 
propaganda have failed to stem the flow 
of rubber to America, where today the 
world’s largest stockpile of this strategic 
material is being built up for defense 
against Red aggression. 

It has been a strange, nerve-wracking 
kind of warfare in Malaya. Red-trained 
bandits hide in the jungle, waiting for a 
chance to murder rubber planters, burn 
buildings, and destroy rubber trees. Fre- 
quent pitched battles occur —and there 
is the constant danger of a blast of ma- 
chine gun fire from the edge of the 
jungle. 

To date, one out of 30 rubber “estate” 
managers have been murdered, as well 
as hundreds of workers, by this unseen 
Red jungle army. 

But the battle is being won. Today 

over 100,000 British and Malayan police 
and soldiers are tracking down this Red 
army, one by one, while guarding the 
rubber trees and the homes of the 
workers. 
\ Malaya has proved itself a stronghold 
of democracy in Asia. Its people — pre- 
dominantly Malays, Chinese and Indi- 
ans — have resisted both Red bullets and 
Red bulletins. And in the face of these 
obstacles, they have produced the nat- 
ural rubber needed by the free world — 
more rubber than ever before. 

The people of Malaya look to America 
as their best customer and powerful 
champion in the fight for freedom in Asia. 





The new Federation of Malaya consists 
of 9 States and 2 Settlements (Penang 
and Malacca). Kuala Lumpur, capital of 
Federation, is located in the heart of rub- 
ber country. Malaya’s 3,500,000 acres of 
rubber trees, in 1950, produced 700,000 
tons of natural rubber. 
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MALAY GUARD at entrance to rubber plantation is 
part of a force of 100,000 men fighting against the 
Communists in Malaya. 





Research Aids 350,000 
Malayan Rubber Farmers 


The Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya is a self-help operation, financed 
entirely by the rubber farmers them- 
selves to develop better methods of 
growing and processing natural rubber. 

At the Institute, soil types are tested, 
better yielding strains are developed 
through cross-breeding and bud-graft- 
ing, new insecticides and weedicides are 
studied, and experiments with new 
processes are carried out. 

But the work of the Institute goes far 
beyond the realm of test tubes and pilot 
plants. All over Malaya, R. R. I. “exten- 
sion” workers are busy helping the 
350,000 small rubber farmers to improve 
their holdings. 


Improves Quality Yield 


The Institute makes available high- 
quality stock for budgrafting, so the 
farmer may improve the yield and qual- 
ity of his future crop. Institute field men 
instruct farmers in better growing, tap- 
ping, and processing methods. They 
teach budgrafting and the art of tapping 
to schoolboys, who will someday be 
rubber farmers. R. R. I. men have aided, 
too, in setting up the rubber coopera- 
tives which are today helping small- 
holders realize increased profits by sell- 
ing to a central processing factory. 


Malaya’s Smallholders 


The 350,000 independent Malayan 
smallholders have an average of 4 agres 
of rubber trees each. At present prices, 
these trees give them an average gross 
income, before all expenses of operation, 
of not over $900 (U. S. dollars) on which 
to support the average smallholder’s 
family of five. 


Manufacturers Double 
Rubber Use In Ten Years 


Tribute to the creative skill and pro- 
duction prowess of the American rubber 
manufacturers is the fact that rubber 
use in the U. S. has nearly doubled every 
10 years since 1900. 

At the present rate, it is predicted 
that the United States will consume 1.8 
million tons of new rubber in 1960 for 
tires, footwear, cushioning, industrial 
goods and hundreds of other products 
that add to the American standard of 
living. 

Today the world rides, sits, sleeps and 
walks on rubber. 


D. C. Gets Its First 
Natural Rubber Road 


The nation’s capital recently put down 
its first section of road paving incorpo- 
rating natural rubber powder at Rock 
Creek Parkway and Constitution Ave- 
nue, in a heavily-traveled part of Wash- 
ington. 

The new natural rubber section is one 
of several experimental stretches which 
have been put down in the United States 
and Canada during the past two years. 
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Tests indicate that asphalt-rubber pav- 
ing is more durable, stands up better 
under extreme temperature changes, re- 
duces skidding hazards, and has a ten- 
= to resist the formation of an ice 


For those interested, a free booklet — 
“Stretching Highway Dollars with Rub- 
ber Roads” — will be sent on request b 
the Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





FREE BOOKLET 


“NATURAL RUBBER and 
YOU” — available free 
of charge from the 


Natural Rubber 
Bureau 


1631 K STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 
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BUSINESS WILL CONTINUE GOOD into 1952. Most merchants and dealers will havea 
high sales volume——but some goods will not be available at times. 
Some items will exceed the demand. Check the prospects for each item 


you sell-—-and where you will come out on total sales next year. 
ENTERTAINMENT EXPENSES ARE TAX DEDUCTIBLE, if for business. While preparing 


your income tax return, check expenditures on customers, suppliers 
and employes--outings, food, gifts, flowers, club dues and expenses. 
Farmers, for example, are apt to overlook deducting costs of enter- 
taining business visitors. Put down the cost of extra driving to haul 


customers and suppliers about-—-or take them hunting or fishing. 











ene 


house will be higher. The trend of real estate values is still up. 


If you have enough cash to make a substantial down payment there is | 
not much point in waiting for lower prices. | ' 
TELEVISION SUPPLIES WILL BE ADEQUATE for a long time. Dealers and distributors: 
still have an eight-month supply at the rate of production which will 
be permitted in the first part of 1952. 
AUTOMOBILE PINCH WILL DEVELOP BY SPRING. Only 930,000 to a million cars will 


be produced next year. That is down about one third from the pre- 
Korea rate. Dealers have very limited numbers. 

GASOLINE: INCREASING DEMAND is catching up with production. Armed forces take 
only about 5% of output. The big increase has come from individuals 
and industry. No real shortages of gasoline are expected, if the in- 
dustry gets enough steel for continued expansion. However, high-test 
gasoline supplies may not meet all demands. 

WOMEN ARE HELPING to fill the need for more workers. In 1940 only one woman in 
seven from families with a husband present held a job outside the 
home. Today one in four is in the labor force. The big increase has i 
come in women over 35 who have no responsibility for children of pre- iT 
school age. As more factories move out into the smaller towns the 
proportion of women in the labor force can be expected to increase. 


FARMERS WILL HAVE ANOTHER PROFITABLE YEAR in 1952. That was the conclusion at 











Washington, where top agricultural economists pooled judgments with J 
those of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. It will be wise manage— h 
ment to operate farms, ranches and plantations to near capacity——but 

don't let costs get out of hand. Those who sell to farmers will have t 
a strong demand for goods through next year. V 


LITTLE EGGS MAY BE BARGAINS-—-weigh them and figure out the price per pound. 


For the next two months big and even medium sized eggs will be scarce 


-—-and high priced. Pullet eggs are plentiful and fresh. V 
BUY A BIG BAG OF POTATOES-—-or more--if you have a cool, dark spot for holding. f 


Bulk buying saves—-even if a few spoil. Western crop is 7% smaller 
and price will go up. Buy apples by the bushel--commercial crop down 
3%. Winter keepers will stay good for a long time. 


A SHOPPING CENTER FOR CHILDREN is one drawing card in a Texas store. This 


miniature shopping world with iow counters, garment racks and a pint- 


sized lounge will help children learn to be better shoppers. 


MILD INFLATION is expected--may last two or three years. Theodore 0. Yntema, 
financial vice-president of Ford Motor Co., says: "It is easy to ex- 
aggerate inflationary prospects for the next six to nine months——we 
have just about used up all the inflationary pressure in the existing 
money supply--the most important force that drove our economy through 
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the boom of the last five years is gone!" But, taking a long look 
ahead, this economist predicts: ". . . a 100% rise in our real income 


and standard of living in 35 years." 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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“You say fire insurance makes 
jobs for us. Look—if this building 
burns, fire insurance pays the 
bill. But what’s that got to do 
with my pay or my job?” 

Mac is right. He knows just 
where fire insurance comes in. Be- 
fore the builder can get a loan 
from his bank... before he can 


Fire insurance works for you in many other ways. 


“I don’t get it, Mac 


.. before he 
can turn a single shovelful of 
earth... his fire insurance has to 
be in force. 


hire his workmen. 


And fire insurance makes jobs 
more secure everywhere because 
it provides sound financial pro- 
tection for stores, industries, ev- 
ery type of business. 


¢ It safeguards the com- 


munity you live in by providing engineering and inspection services and by 


recommending laws for fire-safe construction. 
your children at school with fire prevention education, 


e It guards the lives of 
e-In providing a 


sound basis for credit, it helps business, large and small, to enjoy the advan- 


tages of free enterprise. 
expanding industrial production. 
insurance is everybody’s business. 


e It is a vital factor in protecting the nation’s 
e That’s why—in these critical times — fire 


!?? 


Your home is worth more today. 
Is it FULLY insured? 


Suppose your home burned down 
today. Would your fire insurance 
rebuild it at today’s higher costs? 
And what about your furniture, 
clothing, television set and all your 
other belongings! Have you in- 
creased yourfire insurance on them? 

Too little insurance can be very 
costly. Call your agent or broker 
right away for an examination of 
your policies. 
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A PUBLIC SERVICE MESSAGE SPONSORED BY THE CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, THEIR AGENTS AND BROKERS, 
THROUGH THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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Are you eating too much beef? 


Plentiful substitutes could kill unwieldy controls 


If you're average, you eat 114 
pounds of beef a week. You could get 
along on much less without ill effects if 
you ate more pork, fish, chicken and 
turkey. 

Such a simple course of action didn’t 
make headlines last week, as did Price 
Stabilizer Michael DiSalle’s plans for 
getting around the Congressional ban on 
slaughtering quotas for meat.* But it 
nonetheless represented the only real 
penny-saver for housewives who rebel 
even at OPS-set-ceilings, as high as $1.89 
a pound on prime tenderloin steaks and 
$1.37 a pound on choice roasts. 

Unlike beef, pork is abundant. Last 
week, 200-pound-plus porkers were roll- 
ing into stockyards at a rate 10% above 


*His first step will be a set-aside program to 
insure meat for the armed services, to be followed 
if needed by other restrictions. 


Meat: price 





Best buys. Output of pork and chicken (1951 estimates 





last year’s. The crop may exceed 106 
million pigs, the largest since 1943. 

It was good news to the consumer. 
Already the law of supply and demand— 
not OPS—has gone to work on pork 
prices. In three recent weeks at Chicago, 
the leading market, they dropped by 
nearly $3 per hundredweight to less than 
$20. That will mean lower retail prices. 

Bargains in Fowl. Poultry, too, is 
plentiful. Turkey, once a Thanksgiving 
specialty but now a year-round econom- 
ical food if bought ready-to-cook (cut up 
and sold as breast, legs, wings, etc.), is 
16% more plentiful than last year. Chick- 
ens—canned, cut up or broilers suitable 
for small families—are also flooding the 
market. They cost on the average only 
8¢ more per pound than in 1942. 

Most Americans don’t realize it, but 
hogs sell for 5% under the parity (ceil- 






and supply 
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“45 culture Department 


shown) is up; prices 


(October averages) are lower than lamb and beef. (SEE: Too much beef? ) 
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ing) prices, chickens a substantial 23% 
below. Only beef and lamb are pushing 
hard at DiSalle’s top prices. Lambs are 
scarce, getting scarcer; costs of raising 
are too high to interest growers. Beef 
is something else: Ranchers held back 
their animals, fearing a squeeze by OPS. 

But after July, when Congress 
banned rollbacks of meat prices, the 
ranchers began moving their cattle to the 
feed lots again for fattening, and at a 
rate exceeding last year’s. A record beef 
crop is promised in 1952. 

The prospect for the consumer: Beef 
prices, with or without OPS, will level 
off, may even drop next year. If they 
don’t, you can still eat the cheaper beef 
cuts, or turn to pork and chicken. 

Under Secretary of Agriculture Clar- 
ence J. McCormick put it this way last 
week when asked whether controls would 
be needed if more people turned to pork 
and poultry: “It’s probably true that they 
would not be, but getting people to 
change their habits is a different story. 
When they have money as they do now, 
they’re going to spend it on beef.” Wheth- 
er this was enough of a hardship to war- 
rant the red tape and maladjustments of 
meat controls, McCormick didn’t say. 


No coat, no dinner: 
the Harvey story 


Like many another bright young 
man with a new idea, English-born Fred 
Harvey had to overcome ridicule, conde- 
scension and a variety of obstacles before 
he could put into practice his life’s am- 
bition. 

Harvey’s was to open a string of 
clean, well-run, moderately priced restau- 
rants along one of the nation’s railroad 
routes to cater to travelers. 

It was 1876. Food on the handful of 
existing railroad diners was wretched. 
Travelers generally braved flies and gnats 
en route to nibble at soggy sandwiches. 
Or they grabbed dry ham or eggs fried in 
rancid grease at one of the 20-minute 
stopovers. 

When Harvey, a brash young restau- 
rant operator (he had worked up from 
$2-a-week bus boy), tried to press his re- 
form ideas on the railroads he was 
brushed aside as a “visionary.” Jokingly 
one executive suggested he try the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe line. “They’re in- 
terested in anything,” he said. 

The then-small line was definitely in- 
terested. Harvey’s first stopover restau- 
rant, on the second floor of a Topeka, 
Kan., station, drew such crowds Harvey 
was urged to open others, “lest the West 
all be populated in Topeka.” 

Winning the West. New Santa Fe- 
built and Harvey-operated restaurants 
and hotels sprang up as far away as Cali- 
fornia. With them came thousands of the 
famed “Harvey girls,” refined, well-man- 
nered young waitresses who completed 
the pleasing picture Harvey had painted 
with appetizing food, highly polished sil- 
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Compare FORD 





with America’s Highest Priced Cars 


You can pay more but you cant buy better! 


America’s Highest Priced Cars 
are powered with a V-8 ENGINE ... 


America’s Highest Priced Cars 
give you a smooth, level, 
ROAD-HUGGING RIDE ..eeces 


America’s Highest Priced Cars 
give you beautiful COACHWORK, 
rich, long-lasting INTERIORS 2... 


America’s Highest Priced Cars 
give you the magic of liquid-smooth, 
effortless AUTOMATIC DRIVE ... 


*Optional at extra cost. Fordomatic Drive 
available with V-8 only. Equipment, accessorie 
and trim subject to change without notice. 


See “Ford Festival” starring 
James Melton on NBC-TV. 


The 


a V-8 ENGINE powers FORD! Yet it’s a mighty frugal 
car because it has Ford’s Automatic Mileage Maker 
that matches fuel charge to timing to squeeze out every 
last ounce of power! : 


and so does FORD—with AUTOMATIC RIDE CONTROL! 
This famous teaming of Advanced “‘Hydra-Coil” Front 
Springs with Variable-Rate Rear Spring Suspension 
automatically adjusts your ride to any road condition! 


and so does FORD—with LUXURY-LOUNGE INTERIORS! 
You’ll discover that Ford’s beautifully tailored interiors are 
color-keyed to Ford’s sleek, “‘“Fashion Car’’ exteriors. And you'll 
find roomy comfort, too—roominess that compares 

favorably with the highest priced cars! 


and so does FORD—with FORDOMATIC !* 

The Fordomatic Ford brings you automatic driving at its 

finest and flexible best. You get flashing getaway .. . instant 
acceleration ... plenty of zip for passing and hill climbing. . . 

and all with real economy. Ford also offers Overdrive* (an automatic 
“fourth gear’’ which reduces engine wear—cuts fuel costs 

up to 15%) ... or, if you prefer, popular Conventional Drivel 


one fine car in tts field! 
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The best man to answer this question 
is, of course, your family physician. We suggest 
that you ask him the next time 

you pay him a visit. 

















what is a 


“Nutritional Time Bomb” is science’s 
dramatic name for an equally dramatic 
discovery about diet...the discovery 
that injuries caused by mistakes in 
diet may not reveal themselves until 
years later. 

Like actual time bombs, these in- 
juries remain hidden and unrecog- 
nized, exploding into symptoms 
when it is too late to do anything 
about them. Thus, the dietary wrongs 
of childhood may be visited upon 
the adult. 

Such scourges of later life as tooth 
decay, goiter, high blood pressure, 
heart disease, anemia and hardening 
of the arteries are not necessarily 
caused by present diet faults. They 
may be the delayed effects of earlier 
injury, where a dietary deficiency 
has existed too long. 


A sound child body—the founda- 


Id like to know... 


NUTRITIONAL TIME BOMB ?” 


tion of.a sound adult body—must 
be built from the food that goes 
into it. The true effect of a mother’s 
care during childhood has only begun 
to be understood. And, since eating 
habits are formed in childhood, the 
conscientious parent can do much 
to insure the child against later pen- 
alties of wrong eating. 


The protective foods should be used 
generously in the daily diet. Impor- 
tant among these are bananas—long 
prescribed by doctors as oneof the first 
solid foods for infants. Bananas have 
a well-rounded supply of vitamins 
and minerals, and are distinctly be- 
neficent in their action upon the di- 
gestive tract. Because of the many 
appetizing ways in which bananas 
can be served, as well as because of 
their nutritional value, they are now 
being more widely used than ever. 


FOR HEALTH, EAT AND ENJOY A PLENTIFUL VARIETY OF THE “RIGHT” FOODS 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 











THIS WINTER 
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NORWAY 
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ANTI-FREEZE 


Anti-Rust 
Economical: Efficient 





SAFE FROM FREEZING . .. NOR’WAY® guards your car 


from winter's coldest blasts. Quart for quart it’s more 


efficient than any other type anti-freeze. 


SAFE FROM RUST... NOR'WAY gives trouble-free 


protection. Exclusive blend of anti-rust ingre- 
dients prevent corrosion and clogging... 
keep the cooling system clean. 


ECONOMICAL . . . NOR’WAY gives maxi- 
mum winter protection at the lowest cost. 
That’s why millions of motorists insist on 
NOR'WAY every year. 


WINTER PROTECTION AT LOW COST 


A PRODUCT OF COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
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ver and spotless napkins. Most of the 
girls married, helped establish some of 
the West’s top families. 

Harvey insisted that men wear coats 
in the dining room. One coat-resisting 
Oklahoma politician, barred from a Har- 
vey restaurant, sued him. But Harvey 
won. The judge praised the “civilizing in- 
fluence of refined eating,” just as others 
had praised Harvey for “making the des- 
ert blossom with beefsteak.” 

By last week, as the Harvey chain 
celebrated its 75th anniversary, it had 
nearly 60 restaurants and hotels. You 
could get a Harvey meal in men’s shops, 
toyshops, newsstands, women’s accessory 
stores, in railroad terminals from Cleve- 
land to Los Angeles. This year alone, 
three new handsome Fred Harvey restau- 
rants opened in Chicago. 

Byron Harvey Jr., grandson of the 
founder, expects the company to exceed 
last year’s $30 million gross by 5% to 
15%, a remarkable achievement in a year 
when many restaurateurs are crying the 
blues. Today the chain serves some 31 
million meals annually, gives jobs to 
more than 6,000 people. 

Railroads, contrary to public opin- 
ion, traditionally lose money on dining 
cars; and make few friends in the proc- 
ess. The Santa Fe, thanks to “meals by 
Fred Harvey,” has transformed its 100- 
odd dining cars and its lodge restaurants 
(like El Tovar and Bright Angel at 
Grand Canyon) into highly worthwhile 
expense—one of the line’s biggest passen- 
ger pullers. 


Barrymore broker 


As wife of the late John Barrymore, 
actress Elaine Barrie had a leading role 
in Dear Children, a three-year Broadway 
hit. But the theatrical business “slowed 


oe World 
Miss Barrie. The theater is slow but the 
market is hot. (SEE: Broker) 
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considerably.” So she took a big step 
away from greasepaint. 

She became a customer’s broker for 
a New York investment firm. She primed 
for this complicated job (taking custom- 
ers’ orders for bonds and stocks, coun- 
seling them on investments) by going 
back to school for six months at New 
York Institute of Finance. 

Nearly 400 New York women now 
make their living in this field, once a 
man’s territory. Miss Barrie, already a 
moderate success, explained last week: “I 
love it. You’re not isolated as in the 
theater. Not in an ivory tower. The mar- 
ket is affected even by the World Series, 
or King George’s illness, or a flood in 
Kansas. It’s real living.” 


Big-city stores 
for small towns 


Fred Lazarus Jr., president of the 
big Federated Department Stores, Inc., 
chain ($389 million sales last year), has 
always held to one basic principle: Go 
where the business is. 

Last week, following up Federated’s 
outstanding success with nine big city 
stores—including Filene’s in Boston, 
Foley’s in Houston, and the Milwaukee 
Boston Store—Lazarus turned his .golden 
touch in a new direction. He announced 
plans for invading the fast-growing small 
cities of the Southwest. 

In Amarillo and Wichita Falls, Tex., 
and in five other towns with populations 
between 25,000 and 300,000, he will invest 
$20 million. His aim: to run the biggest 
store in each city. 





The Dollar case: 
justice Vs. 


delay 

Do members of the Executive 
Branch of the Government have the right 
to defy the courts? Is anyone safe who 
gets in debt to the Federal Government, 
or can bureaucrats take over his firm and 
refuse to give it back? 

Last week the Supreme Court pre- 
pared to give the answers when it de- 
cides an important case. The gist of it: 
Should R. Stanley Dollar, 71, West Coast 
lumberman and shipping expert, regain 
control of a $62 million steamship line? 

The Maritime Commission took over 
the round-the-world Dollar Steamship 
Line 13 years ago as security for $7.5 mil- 
lion which Dollar owed the Commission. 
Renamed the American President Lines, 
it has been run by the Government ever 
since, currently by George Killion, for- 
mer treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

When Dollar learned in 1945 that the 
reorganized company had completed re- 
payment of the loan (war business lifted 
the line out of the red), he demanded 
control. But the Commission refused, 
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MAKE 120 sBricHT COPIES A MINUTE 
OF ANYTHING YOU TYPE, WRITE on DRAW 
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HUNDREDS OF 
USES 


® SALES LETTERS 
* BULLETINS 

* MAPS 

® PRICE SHEETS 
® MENUS 


® QUOTATIONS, 
BIDS 


* POSTCARDS 

® ESTIMATES 

* BLANK FORMS 
*® SKETCHES 

® STATEMENTS 

* SPECIFICATIONS 
*® GRAPHS 

* CONTRACTS 

*® MUSIC SCORES 
* HOUSE ORGANS 
* NOTICES 

*® RADIO SCRIPTS 
* DRAWINGS 


® EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS 


® NEWS RELEASES 
® LESSON SHEETS 
* REPORTS 
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The new Ditto D-10 provides the quickest, 
most economical and the most satisfactory 
way to make copies. It’s ready for imme- 
diate use—no stencil to cut, no type to set, 
no inking, no make-ready. 

It copies directly from your original writ- 
ing, typing or drawing; one, two, three or 
four colors in one operation; 120 copies 
per minute; 300 or more from each master; 
on varying weights of paper or card 
stock; 3” x 5” up to 9” x 14” in size. 

PRINTS IN ONE TO FOUR COLORS AT ONCE 
The sleek lines of the D-10 proclaim worth- 
iness within. It has smooth, balanced action. 
It has wear- and corrosion-resisting stain- 
less steel parts. With “Magic” Copy Control 
it prints each copy brightly. Sure and simple, 
it makes an expert of any user. Mail the 
coupon for a fascinating folder providing 
more details... free and without obligation. 


DITTO, Inc., 690 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
in Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toro nto, Ontario 


DITTO, Inc., 690 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, 

) Please send literature featuring the new Ditto D-10 
Duplicator and samples of work produced on it. 
( ) Arrange a demonstration of the new Ditto D-10 
Duplicator for me. 
DRAGEO, 0.00 650669606 0060000866 4060650 uRe aR ebscecnee ee 
COMPO s occ ccvacesseies ccsccue dibvibvecesocviows one 
Address...++++++ wboveroeesscceccrsesbe City..... erodes é 
Post Office........ ere me ee 
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dort YOU 


Gtoeks? 


Because you think you can’t af- 
ford to? 


Because you're afraid that 
there’s too much risk? 


Because you think a broker 
won't bother with your $500 ... 
saves his service and his help for 
big customers only? 


Or, because you really don’t 
know too much about stocks or 
how you buy them anyway? 


If that’s how you feel about 
investing, we think you'll want 
to read “What Everybody Ought 
To Know ... About This Stock 
and Bond Business.” 


It’s written for you—a four- 
page pamphlet that answers the 
common questions anybody 
might ask—answers them in the 
plainest English possible. 


If you’ve never bought stocks 
before, we think you'll find those 
answers interesting, helpful — 
yes, and surprising, too. 

There’s no charge for "What 
Everybody Ought To Know ... 
About This Stock and Bond Busi- 
ness,” of course. 


If you'd like a copy, just ask 
for our pamphlet on stocks and 
send your request to— 


Department J F-81 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 


claiming the agreement with Dollar gave 
it title to the line. 

Days in Court. That began a legal 
marathon. More than 100 legal proced- 
ures—stays, appeals, postponements— 
have been invoked by the Maritime Com- 
mission, the Departments of Commerce 
and Justice to frustrate return of the line. 

Last March, in San Francisco, the 
U.S. District Court ruled that “plain- 
tiffs are entitled to possession of the 
shares [the 2,200,145 shares of APL stock 
at issue]. . . . The defendants are or- 
dered to deliver forthwith . . . the said 
shares.” In Washington, the Court of Ap- 
peals further directed Commerce Secre- 
tary Charles Sawyer to relinquish them. 

Did that settle it? No. Exactly 30 
minutes after the Supreme Court refused 
the Government’s request for a review of 
the case, Federal attorneys filed a new 
suit. They contended that the ruling had 


Pathfinder 
Bewildered. R. Stanley Dollar finds 
Government persistent. (SEE: Case) 


not bound the Government because Dollar 
had directed his suit against individuals, 
not against the Government as such. 

Another Verdict. In October, Fed- 
eral Judge Edward P. Murphy ruled that 
the facts in the two cases were the same 
and ordered the shares returned. “To hold 
otherwise,” he said, “would be to enlarge 
the rather grotesque spectacle of the 
Government which has refused to sub- 
mit to the rulings of its own courts. . . .” 
A week later, Government attorneys filed 
an appeal in the Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals to forestall transfer of the stock. 

Why is the Government being so 
stubborn? Even Dollar doesn’t know. 
Everything points, however, to a prolific 
letter writer who on Nov. 30, 1950 wrote 
Secretary Sawyer: “. .. You are directed 
to continue to hold this stock. . . .” Again, 
on April 6, 1951, he wrote Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Howard McGrath: “It is my wish 
that you continue to prosecute. . . .” The 
writer: Harry S. Truman. 
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Duofo 


2-Layer 
HEALTH UNDERWEAR 


AIR SPACE 
INSULATES 


cost a 


Ease into Duofold — “under- 
wear’s best protection against 
cold.” Duofold’s two thin layers 
are light, but warm — insulate 
against cold. No wool itch—ever! 
Next to your skin — just soft, 
comfortable cotton. Scientifically 
treated to assure correct fit al- 
ways. See Duofold —in union 
suits, two-piece and all popular 
styles and weights for the whole 
family — including ski wear in 
Sun Valley Red. At better stores 
every where. 


DUOFOLD INC., MOHAWK, N.Y. 








Dividends down 


Widows, pensioners, investors and 
others who count heavily on income from 
their shares of stock in industry won't 
fare so well this year. 

That became clear last week as cor- 
porations added up their profits for the 
first nine months of 1951. 

Radio Corporation of America earn- 
ings, for example, slid from the equiva- 
lent of 84¢ a share in the first three quar- 
ters of 1950, down to 13¢. Studebaker 
profits took a similar nosedive, dropping 
$10 million to less than $9 million. Even 
big General Motors, which earned more 
than 11% of sales last year, reported a 
comfortable but smaller 6.7%. 

Industry blamed higher costs, re- 
duced civilian output, and the lower mar- 
gin of profit on defense orders. The in- 
creased tax burden also came in for its 
share of responsibility. At General 
Motors, it amounted to $852 million— 
more than three times what GM distrib- 
uted in dividends to shareholders. 





New products 


Tired of razor blades which wear 
out too soon? A new Dremel razor blade 
sharpener guarantees 100 shaves per | 
blade: just push the blade in a slot; 
two electrically driven abrasive wheels do 
the work. 

ee Are dining car meals too ex- 
pensive for you? Do you get hungry 
while waiting for the hawker to come 
through the train with sandwiches and 
milk? To give you food whenever you 
want it, the Pennsylvania Railroad has just 
completed a 30-day trial of coin-operated 
food dispensers serving everything from 
roast beef sandwiches to Danish pastry. 
Public acceptance earned the machines 
an additional six-month trial. 








On the train. Food dispensers take the 
hawker’s place. (SEE: New products) 
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Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 








If your car feels like this... 
its time for MARFAK 
chassis lubrication 






“That cushiony feeling 
lasts longer with- MARFAK 


With Marfak lubrication you say good-by 
to squeaks and bumps for 1,000 miles or 
more. Bulldog-tough Marfak is specially 
made to resist jar-out, squeeze-out and 
wash-out. So it clings to vital chassis points, 
protecting far longer. That’s why you enjoy 
longer lasting “cushiony” driving! Today, 
get Marfak lubrication from your Texaco 
Dealer, the best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


TUNE IN: TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station, 
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Those ‘fantastic’ weapons 
Why isn’t the U. S. using deadly guided missiles 


instead of piloted airplanes? 


How do you shoot down a high- 
flying 600-mile-per-hour bomber if, in the 
\5 seconds it takes an antiaircraft shell 
to reach it, the plane will have traveled 
2% miles? For the two to meet where 
the shell was aimed, the pilot would have 
to keep on course with an accuracy of 
one part in 10,000. It would be hard for 
him to get hit if he tried. 

How do you protect a target when 
the World War II rule—that 10% to 20% 
bomber losses are enough to discourage 
an attacker—have been wiped out by the 
fact that if only one plane carrying an 
A-bomb gets through, far, far higher 
losses are worth while? 

And how do you defend against 
weapons that fly so fast they'll be on you 
before the sound of their coming arrives? 

Headaches like these accounted for 
the feverish activity going on last week 
in the nation’s defense plants and devel- 
opment labs. Through a curtain of 
secrecy around them have come sugges- 
tions of the answers—‘“fantastic” weap- 
ons hinted at from Presidential lips on 
down. They have included atom-powered 
planes and submarines, self-aiming anti- 
aircraft guns and even 100-pound heli- 
copters that can be strapped on a man’s 
back for Buck Rogers flights through the 
air. Rotor-Craft Corp. of Glendale, 
Calif., has ground-tested such a gadget. 
Rocket motors on the rotor blades make 
no more noise than air escaping from a 
service station air hose. Reportedly they 
pack more power for the size of the load 
carried than any helicopter ever built. 

The Deadliest Weapons. But the 
hottest things in this fantastic field are 
the guided missiles—sleek, speedy war- 
birds with electronic brains and deadly 


loads in their beaks. The $100 million 


a year spent on their development since 
World War II has been boosted to a bil- 
lion dollars this year. By 1954 it is ex- 
pected to top $3 billion—half again as 
much as was spent for the first A-bomb. 
All three services, Army, Navy and 
Air Force, are ears deep in guided mis- 
siles—awesome cousins of today’s jet 
planes and old-fashioned Fourth of July 
rockets. Some are powered with ram-jet 
engines—*“‘flying stovepipes” whose speed 
rams air in at the front end to be mixed 
with fuel and burned with a driving thrust 
out the rear. Others are rocket-powered 
—solid fuel for the smaller, shorter- 
ranged ones, liquid for the larger. The 
latter, like the German V-2s showered on 
London at the end of World War II, carry 
their own oxygen and are independent of 
the earth’s atmosphere. They go scream- 
ing into the thin, upper reaches at in- 
credible speeds, powered by such fuel 
combinations as liquid oxygen and alco- 
hol or fuming nitric acid and aniline. 
Equipped with “brains” to seek out 
a target, they have no survival instinct 
and ruthlessly track their quarry to the 
end. They are capable of maneuvers too 
severe for human bodies to stand. The 
electronic gadgets that guide them are 
engineering marvels—radar stations so 
small they can fit into a lady’s bag. 
These missiles follow a beam into 
their target. It may be a “way follower,” 
riding a signal path aimed from the con- 
trol station, or it may be the signal re- 
flected from the target itself. Minute 
changes in the radio or radar signal as 
the missile drifts away from the beam’s 
dead center work its controls to bring 
it back on course. In “command guid- 
ance” systems, a radar station on the 
ground tracks the target while the mis- 


‘Where Air Force tests guided missiles 


nana = WE destrection on signal 


500 miles § 


bYefame lel haclelols 


U. Ss. Army 
Rockets for war. An unearthly roar 
and a stick of flame. (SEE: ‘Fantastic’ ) 


sile rides a separate beam. Linking the 
two is an automatic computer which fig- 
ures the path the missile must travel. 

Homing Eagles. Most intelligent— 
and accurate—are the “homing” systems 
in which the missile rides a ground- 
directed beam into the target’s vicinity. 
Then it switches to a signal sent out from 
a transmitter within itself and rides the 
echo reflected from the target. Other de- 
vices home on heat or noise. And tele- 
vision “eyes” can home on a color or 
enable the control station to see and 
guide it to the target. Still in develop- 
ment are guidance systems which steer by 
the stars or by the earth’s magnetism. 

Guided missiles fall into three main 
types: 

Surface-to-air—From 20 to 40 feet 


1,000 miles 


Dominican Republic 


Pathfinder 


Proving ground. To Puerto Rico and beyond, ocean wastes serve for testing long-range guided missiles. (SEE: ‘Fantastic’) 
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If you're a patient, Nickel alloys are never further away than the hypo- 


dermic needle that eases your pain . 


Where your health is concerned, 
Nickel is concerned. 

Suppose you need aureomycin 
or penicillin or almost any of the 
new ‘‘wonder drugs.’’ Corrosion- 
resisting Nickel alloys figure im- 
portantly in the equipment that 
makes them so readily available. 

Suppose you need an X-ray or 
an operation. X-ray cassettes are 
made of Nickel containing alloys. 
As are many surgical instru- 
ments. Also the sterilizers that 
keep those instruments immacu- 
lately clean. 
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. . the instrument and utensil 
sterilizers, lined with Monel, that help protect you against infection 
. .. the fracture appliances that help put you on the mend. 
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If you’re a doctor, ‘‘“Your Unseen Friend”’ is with 
you whenever you pick up a surgical instrument 
or prescribe penicillin, aureomycin, or some simi- 
lar drug. Nickel alloys are in the sterilizers that 
keep your instruments immaculately clean . . . in 
the processing equipment that assures the purity 
and high-yield production of ‘‘wonder drugs.’’ 


Whether you’re a doctor... 


OF a Nurse... 


or a patient... 


you have an “Unseen Friend” in Nickel 


Important as this Nickel is to 
you, you seldom see it. It’s sooften 
intermixed with other metals to 
add special properties. 


Even though you do not see this 
Nickel you can see why it is 
important to your present and 
future welfare. And why it is 
called, ‘‘Your Unseen Friend.’’ 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


NICKEL sur unseen sien 


TRADE MARE 


© 1951, T.1.N. Co, 





If you're a nurse, ‘‘Your Unseen Friend’’ is with 
you whenever you take a pulse, or bathe a patient, 
or change a bed. Your watch spring, the water 
heater, the equipment used to sterilize hospital 
bedding —they’re all made of Nickel containing 
alloys. 


For the Inquiring Mind: Where does 
Nickel come from—who made this 
Sriendly metal useful, valuable? How 
is it possible to raise tons of ore thou- 
sands of feet and produce Nickel for 
your ever expanding world of wonders? 

This romance of men, mines, and 
machines, of developing resources, is 
in your free copy of ‘*The tiie 
Romance of Nickel.’’ 
Write,. The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 
Dept. 488a, New York 5, 
N. Y. 
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DONT “BLOW AWAY” 


THE 
LAD [YE OMRY 
CUT IN ON CUPID! 








Hard nose-blowing can 
spread cold infection to the 
inner ear. May bring on ab- 

scesses, . . may damage hearing. 
Mentholatum helps thin out thick mu- 
cus, lessens congestion and swelling. 
Soon you can breathe again — without 
dangerous hard nose-blowing. 


es) YOUR HEARING! 

















long, fired from the ground against enemy 
aircraft. Typical are the Army’s Loki and 
Nike and the Air Force’s GAPA, a 5,000- 
pound ram-jet with a 200-pound warhead 
and a speed of “Mach 2.5” (two and a 
half times the speed of sound). 

Air-to-air—Shot from one _ plane 
against another. In World War II six 
German fighters knocked down 14 U.S. 
B-17s with rockets while maneuvering 
beyond range of the bomber’s guns. To- 
day’s rockets make those look sickly by 
comparison. Our 3-inch Mighty Mouse is 
said to be so powerful it can destroy any 
known fighter or bomber with a single 
hit. And the 10-foot-long Firebird car- 
ries a homing device in its 6-inch-thick 
body. 

Surface to surface—Huge weapons, 
at least 40 feet long, shot from one point 
of the earth’s surface to another. They 
may be rocket-powered or, like the Mar- 
tin Matador (see cover), a compromise 
between jet plane and missile. This robot 
is a turbojet of subsonic speed with a 
500-mile. range. An official Air Force pub- 
lication speculated that it would carry 
an atomic bomb. Also just announced is 
the Army’s Corporal E, a 12,000-pound 
rocket with a 40- to 60-mile range and a 
speed of Mach 4 or 5—perhaps 3,500 
miles an hour. Reportedly it can land a 
sizable warhead with quarter-mile ac- 
curacy—plenty of leeway for an atomic 
bomb. 

Other types include air-to-surface 
guided bombs, ship-to-air missiles, and 
air-to-underwater and underwater-to-air 
weapons. The Navy is converting a heavy 
cruiser into an experimental guided- 
missile ship. It has also fired rocket and 
jet-driven warbirds from the seaplane 
tender Norton Sound and from the decks 
of submarines. 

Some day, surface-to-air guided mis- 
siles may replace the fighter interceptor. 
And the surface-to-surface rocket may 
serve as our intercontinental bomber. 

Because these missiles can be made 
for about one-sixth of the cost and one- 
fifth of the manpower for a comparable 
bomber, they’re attractively expendable. 
Moreover, fuel problems are halved— 
there’s no return trip. And expensive run- 
ways and $20,000-per-man pilot training 


costs are eliminated. 


Empty Arsenal. With such advan- 
tages, why aren’t we using guided mis- 
siles now? A public lulled into a false 
sense of security by rumors of atomic 
warheads and robot planes that can whiz 
across oceans and pop a fly off the Krem- 
lin walls has come to believe that an 
arsenal of them lies hidden, ready to 
meet an aggressor’s attack. The truth is 
that we don’t have a single type on hand 
in fighting quantities—yet. Why? The 
answer is jumbled in a number of things. 

A Research and Development Board 
official has admitted that in the program’s 
earlier days there were mix-ups, wasted 
motion and duplication of effort. But the 
real answer is that the guided missile 
art still is in the. development stage. The 
bulk of the missiles being fired today are 
experimental, serving to lick some new 





U. S. Air Force 


Radar. Weird curlicues for tracking su- 
personic birds. (SEE: ‘Fantastic’ ) 


problem or gather some new data. Re- 
search can go on forever; deciding when 
to freeze some design for quantity pro- 
duction is a teeter-totter matter of choos- 
ing between striving for research perfec- 
tion or putting something into the works 
to meet an enemy’s threats. 

However, announcements that at 
least three types are “in production” and 
at least two plants are being built to 
produce others doesn’t mean that produc- 
tion has been rushed to meet an immedi- 
ate threat of all-out war. Just as there 
are design problems, there are kinks in 
manufacturing processes. Factories must 
make a few missiles to find out what those 
kinks are. And a few are needed early 
to train the military crews that will han- 
dle them. That small-scale guided missile 
production is the only kind we now have. 

Field Troubles. In use, there’ll be 
problems, too. Rockets gulp liquid fuel 
by the ton, and liquid oxygen and fuming 
nitric acid are dangerous to handle. Deli- 
cate instruments will require special 
packing and careful treatment. Then 
there’s transportation. The German V-2 
had 32 special vehicles for launching and 
handling; we’re adapting standard trucks 
and trailers in the field, but not one of 
the special vehicles is in production. 

In one sense, today’s missiles are 
not fantastic weapons at all. They’re 
made by man and man can devise coun- 
ter-measures for them. Gadgets set to 
home on the heat from an enemy’s blast 
furnaces can be led astray by decoy fires 
of burning thermite. Theoretically it’s 
possible for electronic defense weapons 
to confuse a missile’s electronic brains— 
steering it off course, exploding it before 
it reaches its target, even turning it back 
against the men who launched it. Daily 
this battle of measures and counter- 
measures goes on in our labs. 

The Germans spent 3 million man- 
hours developing and producing the V-2, 
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yet it was a crude weapon that was con- 
sidered “on target” if it hit anywhere in 
London when fired from across the chan- 
nel. Ours are far more accurate and re- 
liable, but they have their limitations. 

Model T Rockets. Two years ago a 
professor of rocket propulsion predicted 
jt would be ten years before guided mis- 
siles could do the things aircraft can do 
today. Since then we have made rapid 
progress. But as one Navy scientist ex- 
plains: Automobiles were good machines 
in the 1920s, yet nobody went on a trip 
without a kit of tools. Cars were good, 
but not reliable. Guided missiles are in 
the same stage now. 

Even the range of missiles hasn’t in- 
creased much over the V-2’s 190 miles. 
Motion pictures have shown our warbirds 
dropping into the ocean off the Grand 
Bahamas tracking station 210 miles from 
Cape Canaveral, Fla. Presumably others 
have gone at least as far as the Eleuthera 
Island base being set up 100 miles be- 
yond. Ultimately a string of such installa- 
tions will stretch along a 1,000-mile island 
chain to Puerto Rico—a proving ground 
for long-range missiles. 

Plans exist for a missile that will 
travel intercontinental distances at high 
speeds. One day it will take off from 
Florida sand dunes and streak into the 
wastes of the South Atlantic or Antarctic 
5,000 to 10,000 miles away. 

But such a truly fantastic missile is 
years off. For the present, the military 
will have to get along on what it has. 
Defense Secretary Robert A. Lovett has 
explained: “There is no new, magic or 
inexpensive way to win wars in the near 
future. . . . Fortunately there is enough 


truth [to reports of fantastic weapons] 
to encourage a very Optimistic outlook.” 
In the last ten years guided missiles have 
developed from dreams to designs to data. 
In ten more—maybe 15—they will be 
our airpower. 


U. 8. Air Force 


Launching site. Tight guards around | Chain for every need... industrial... marine...farm... automotive 


our missile progress. (SEE: ‘Fantastic’ ) 
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We marvel at the prompt delivery of milk, coal, bread, 


i and fuel oil in spite of snow and icy roads. The “secret” 
nile is simple tire chains! 


Make sure you have a set of tire chains in your car where 
they're ready for instant use. And be sure they're Campbell 


Easy to use Chain Applier 
included at no extra cost 
with every box of Camp- 
bell’s possenger car chains. 


Only Campbell lug-Rein- 
forced Tire Chains have the 
patented lug construction 
thet provides the extra 
wearing metal ond ‘‘dig- 
in’ traction on ice and 
snow. 
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Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains! The lugs dig right 
into ice and snow for traction that ends skids 
and side-slips. The extra metal in the lugs gives 
you extra long wear. 


Each box of Campbell Chains contains a handy 
applier that takes a lot of the work out of putting 
on chains. The sturdy box makes it easy and con- 
venient to keep your chains in the car ready for 
use when needed. Buy your Campbell Lug- 
Reinforced Tire Chains before the next snow! 
Sold by leading car dealers, garages, and ser- 
vice stations. 


CAMPBELL 
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“It’s the Best Handy- 


Size Dictionary! 










COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


G Meviam-Webstir 


28 6. 6 Pat oF 


HIS latest of the famous Webster’s 

Collegiate series surpasses all other 
handy-size dictionaries in convenience, 
authority, usefulness, and up-to-dateness. 
It was created by the same famous edi- 
torial staff which completed the great 
unabridged Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition—the “Supreme 
Authority” of the English-speaking world. 


125,000 entries; 2,300 terms illustrated; 
1,229 pages. A choice of handsome bind- 
ings—with attractive gift containers—at 
your book, department, or stationery 
store. $5 and up, 









Also see these other useful 
Merriam- W ebsters: 
Webster's Geographical Dictionary $8.50 
Webster's Biographical Dictionary 7.50 
Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms 5.00 


G.& C. MERRIAM CO., springfield 2, Mass. 
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9° ee and the 
VALLEY of the SUN“* 


Skip the chills and sniffles this year, 
Greet Santa from a sun-drenched 
swimming pool. Golf, ride, play, 

loaf in shirt-sleeved comfort. See 
16 national monuments. Visit 
Old Mexico. Come now! 












*Clearest, driest, sunniest U. S. 
resort area, 1895 - 1951. 
U. S. Weather Bureau. 
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Do You Know That All These Helps—and T bou- 


sands More, Clearly Ulustrated—Are at Y our Fin- 
gertips in Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary? 


Hooping? Detailed 
drawings identifying all 
cuts Tend. beef, pork! 


Sports and Games? 
All sails of full-rigged 
shi all parts of an 
outboard motor; all golf 
clubs; various knots, etc ! 


Science? Transmission 
and front-axle drive for 
a jeep; parts of a jet 
engine; size and dis- 
tance of planets! 


Quick Tables? Meas- 
ure; weights; monetary 
units; musical notes! 





Biography? 5,000 fa- 
mous men and women 
with concise biogra- 
phies forquickreference! 


Anatomy? Parts of the 
human skeleton; circu- 
latory system of the 
heart; mechanism of 
the eye! 


10,000 
place names with geo- 
graphical information! 
— and much more of 
value to businessman, 
housewife, student and 
every reader. 


Geography? 


Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 
HARTFORD 


—all forms of fire, ‘marine 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. ° 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 


AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 

















SPORTS 
College football 


without headaches 


Jesuit officials at Georgetown Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C., grew weary 
of watching football gate receipts as anx- 
iously as a plump dowager contemplates 
her bathroom scale. Last spring they con- 
cluded the game was overweight—grow- 
ing unwieldy at the expense of other uni- 
versity functions and losing more than 
$100,000 a year. 

Prescribed was a drastic diet: Elimi- 
nate varsity football altogether, substitute 
a less-expensive variety. This week the 
director of Georgetown’s new intramural 
football program, the Rev. J. William 
Michelman, examined the _ university’s 
first varsity-less season and, with pleased 
surprise, reported it a booming success, 
The reason: “We just gave the game back 
to the students, where it belongs.” 

Drawing up a schedule of interclass 
games, Georgetown this fall threw open 
the gridiron to any student interested— 
except former varsity players. The re- 
sponse was eye-opening. More than 150 
trotted out for the first day’s practice, 
Few had the weight or specialized skill 
demanded by big-time collegiate football, 
but they had one important requirement: 
a strong desire to play. 

Leftovers. Complete uniforms for 
160 players lay unused when varsity foot- 
ball was abandoned. These were used for 
the interclass games, played on a prac- 
tice field which seats a comfortable 1,500 
spectators. Former first-string players 
acted as coaches of the four class teams. 

Aware that most students are not 
skilled athletes, the university laid down 
a few safety rules: two weeks of funda- 
mental pre-season training (stressing 
physical conditioning) ; at least four days 
of practice before each game. Intercol- 





Stan Fine for Pathfinder 


“Smackover, we need yardage. Get in 
there and get clipped intentionally.” 


PATHFINDER 
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legiate rules were modified slightly, re- 
ducing quarters to 12 minutes and elimi- 
nating the often-bonecrushing kickoff. 
(Play begins on the receiver’s 30-yard 
line. ) 

“Student reaction to the program,” 
says Father Michelman, “is more than we 
dared hope for. Interest in football is 
probably even greater than before. . 
Pep rallies are just as enthusiastic. The 
whole thing seems to have created a 
tighter bond throughout the university.” 

Student comment ranges from “prob- 
ably a good idea” to “the best thing that 
ever hit here.” 

This week juniors and sophomores 
played the last of a six-game schedule. 
No prestige-building winning streak had 
been recorded, no admission fee collected. 
“But offhand,” sums up Father Michel- 
man, “I’d say it was one of the most 
successful seasons we've ever had.” 


Fifty-buck fever 


Hunter Bob Reilly of Durango, 
Colo., had reason to brush up on state 
game laws this week. Stalking a deer, he 
drew a bead instead on a full-grown moun- 
tain lion. Reilly hesitated, watched it 
amble back into the brush. 

“T got to thinking that there might be 
a fine for shooting the things,” he ex- 
plained. 

Friends broke it to him as painlessly 
as possible: By pulling the trigger he 
could have collected a $50 bounty. 


37—and out? 


Three guys named Joe were qui- 
etly thinking it over this week. How. long 
can a dulling eye, a pair of failing legs, a 
tiring arm hold up against the press of 
younger men eager to reach the top of 
the professional athletic heap? All were 
worried—the age limit might well be 37. 
The trio: 

e e Ex-heavyweight champ Joe 
Louis, 37, still bewildered after a knock- 
out by unsensational slugger Rocky Mar- 
ciano last fortnight. The bald, thick- 
waisted Brown Bomber (now barred from 
Illinois rings “for his own good”) prom- 
ised to reveal future plans after a Japan- 
ese charity exhibition tour, will probably 
retire. 

e e Heavyweight champion Joe Wal- 
cott, who admits to 37. The slick Negro 
magazine Ebony speculated last week 
that Jersey Joe will retire, at his wife’s 
insistence, without fighting again. Wal- 
cott denies it, is eying at least one more 
good purse before he’s through. 

e @ New York Yankee outfielder Joe 
DiMaggio, 37 this month, also making up 
his mind during a barnstorming tour of 
Japan. The Yankee Clipper had little left 
in 1951 and knew it. His temptation: an- 
other $100,000 contract and public urging 
by Manager Casey Stengel to come back 
for a “final season” next year. 
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New! No-bind GIVVIES®. 

Three comfortable 
whites, stripes. 

*Patented and Sanforized 








the best buy in underwear! 
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Fig Leaf briefs Winterset T-shirts 
Double in seat. -nenenaonel fit tam hate Gate 
Finest in waist- Two styles. Colors, whites, na Hanespun yarns. 
band and leg openings. stripes. Fast colors. Sag resistant. 


You get more style, more wear, more comfort 
at Hanes prices. Why pay more? 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem 1, N. Cs 


underwear ¢« sportswear « children’s sleepers 








RESOURCES 





From ALPS to RIVIERA | 





In the snow-laden Rocky Moun- 
tains of Northern Colorado last week, 
forestry experts counted up one of the 
most appalling records of insect destruc- 
tion of all time. 

Where once stood lush growth of 
spruce and lodgepole pine now stand a 
half million acres of gray “ghost forests” 
—20 million trees killed and stripped of 
the last vestige of greenery. The bill to 
date: a timber loss of $16 million, with 
100 million more trees threatened in three 
Western states; untold loss in scenic and 
recreational values. 

Cause of this vast havoc is a tiny 
bug, no larger than a housefly—the En- 
gelmann-spruce bark beetle. 

Beetle Haven. No newcomer to 
Western forests, the beetle was kept in a 
delicate natural balance by birds, para- 
sites and predatory insects until 1939, 
when 70-mph winds rammed through the 
wild White River National Forest. Thou- 
sands of fallen trees harbored the beetles, 
allowed them to multiply almost un- 
checked. Before the danger was discov- 
ered four years later, the onslaught of 
their bark-eating larvae had become a 
raging epidemic. 

Limited knowledge of control meth- 
ods, pressing demands of World War II 
and difficulty in obtaining funds post- 
poned efforts to save the timber until 
1950. The beetle, meanwhile, fanned out 
on winds to neighboring national forests. 

Three for One. Faced with whole- 
sale eradication of Western timberlands, 
the U.S. Forest Service and the Bureau 


For the most modern facilities, for extensive, 
reliable snowfields and international camara- 
derie, ski in France in the “thrift season.” 





: PICTURESQUE NATIVE COSTUMES 
Each picturesque village has its own historic 
shrine, wherever you go, art and culture abound 
in France. And Paris is a shopper’s paradise. 
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THE RIVIERA OFFERS ALL SPORTS 


Or play in the sun under the Mediterranean’s 
incredibly blue skies. All sports and casinos— 
flowers and music—carnivals and gayety galore. | 


See your travel agent or for booklets, maps, etc., | 
write Dept. P11, Box 221, New York 10 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES « NEW ORLEANS *« MONTREAL | Beetle-fighters. Woodmen, spray that tree. (SEE: War in the Western forests) 
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War in the Western forests 


The spruce beetle threatens 100 million trees 


of Entomology and Plant Quarantine de- 
clared war. Armed with orthodichloro- 
benzene, a high-powered fumigant, 900 
men hand-sprayed 785,000 trees in rugged 
back country. For every spruce treated 
three others escaped infestation. 

Last summer, however, these heroic 
efforts were temporarily blocked when 
Congressional wrangling over a million- 
dollar appropriation shortened the beetle- 
fighting season to less than six weeks. 
Only after the crusading Denver Post 
placed a kit containing a preserved beetle 
and a sliver of scarred bark on each Con- 
gressman’s desk was the money for fur- 
ther battle forthcoming. 

Last week, happily, came a tempo- 
rary truce in the war. The spruce bark 
beetle was in hibernation for the winter. 
But worried forestry officials, meeting in 
Denver, were seizing the lull to lay plans 
for the outbreak sure to come in the 
spring. Funds still are lacking. Failure to 
get more for even a single season’s bat- 
tling will mean almost certain victory for 
the beetles. 


Headache herd 


Anyone who wants a live elk this 
week would be doing Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park authorities a big favor by 
asking for it. The price: $5 (to cover 
trapping expenses) plus cost of crating, 
shipping and veterinary services. 

Some 12,000 of the majestic animals, 





U. 8S. Forest Service 
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SEAL UP THOSE EXPENSIVE LEAKS 






WWER-SEAL ty 


STAYS LIVELIER LONGER .. . SAVES MORE FUEL 
RESISTS WEAR .. . water- 
proof neoprene coating pre- 
serves it, 

TOUGH AND SPRINGY... 
live sponge rubber bead. 
FLEXIBLE, INSTALLS EASY 
... woven spring-wire attach- 
ing strip, fits corners easily, 
accurately. 


WHAT’S THE ““JUMP TEST’’? 
Ask at your hardware or building supply store. 








Sy 
aii’ Special entrance 
from Grand Central 
Terminal ... across the 
street from B&O and Airline 
Terminal ... and just a stone’s 
throw to all midtown centers! 


HOTEL 


E. L. SEFTON, President 
in the heart of midtown Manhattan 
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overflowing a range capable of feeding 
5,000, pose a dilemma to Yellowstone 
officials. A hard winter could result in 
mass starvation; a mild one may increase 
the herd another 20% because the elk 
then will not seek forage outside the park, 
where they can be hunted legally. 

In fairness to potential elk-owners, 
the U.S. Park Service points out: (1) the 
animals are for restocking or exhibition 
only—not for meat; (2) it takes a sizable 
tract of wooded land and a sturdy, seven- 
foot wire fence to keep an obstinate elk 
in captivity, and (3) a stout-enough crate 
may cost as much as $100. (Shipping 
costs are greatly reduced in truckload 
or carload lots.) 

Poor Steaks. The U.S. Park Service 
hopes state conservation commissions and 
private sportsmen’s groups will take some 
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National Park Service 


Elk and aspen. Too many of the ani- 


| mals, too little bark. (SEE: Headache) 


of the herd off its hands. In northern 
Yellowstone, bark-hungry elk have 
stripped every aspen tree within reach. 
Should the hunting bag be slim this year, 
authorities fear they may have to resort 
again to slaughtering the animals, giving 
the meat (comparable to low-grade beef) 
to needy Indians. 

The latter recourse, though distaste- 
ful, has several times helped to prevent 
repetition of a grim scene in the spring 
of 1920, when the rotting carcasses of 
more than 8,000 starved elk littered Yel- 
lowstone forests. 


One less panda 


Sad news for admirers of the giant 
panda, the slow-moving animal that looks 
and acts like a huge animated Teddy 
bear: Panda population of U.S. zoos 
dropped to two last week (a male in Chi- 
cago, a female in St. Louis) with the un- 
explained death of 11-year-old “Susie,” 
children’s favorite at New York’s Bronx 
Zoo. A quick replacement isn’t likely. The 
animals are found only in the remote 
mountains of Communist China and Red- 
controlled Tibet. 





Zenith Quality 





Now For... 
Farm Families 


ALL-WEATHER 
NEW-DISTANCE 
RADIO RECEPTION 


Static Free 


Radios 


You can hardly believe it unless you 
hear it yourself! Crystal-clear, static- 
free, interference-free reception rain 
or shine, day or night, summer or 
winter. For the first time, farm fami- 
lies can enjoy news, sports, music, 
market and weather reports, where 
AM and many FM sets won't work at 
all! And you don’t even need an aerial 
in primary signal areas. You also en- 
joy —in the same set — famous Zenith 
Long-Distance AM. Shown above, the 
Zenith “Super-Triumph” FM-AM 
table radio, with giant dial for easy 
tuning, “Flexo-Grip” handle for easy 
carrying,and rich maroon plastic cab- 
inet. Now at your Zenith Radio and 
Television dealer's. 





Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 








with Super-Sensitive FM 
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Call to the colors for 72,000 women 


Nine services begin the biggest recruiting drive 


Americans killed and wounded in 
Korea last week had reached 83,034—a 
total 10,000 greater than the number of 
women the nine women’s military services 
are asking to volunteer by June 1952. 

Because women haven’t signed up at 
the needed rate (probably because they 
don’t know how badly they are needed), 
the services have joined in the biggest re- 
cruiting drive in history, starting Armi- 
stice Day, Nov. 11. Wanted in largest 
numbers are enlisted women, single, aged 
18 to 34 (under 21, only with parental 
consent). 

The WAF (Women in the Air 
Force), now second largest’ feminine out- 
fit with 8,000, hopes to get more than 
41,000 recruits, making it the largest of 
the nine. The WAC, currently the largest, 
would drop to second with the filling of 
its quota of almost 20,000. The WAVES 
need nearly 5,000 women; the Marines, 
close to 1,000. The Army and Air Force 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps, which 
include dietitians and therapists, must 
double their ranks. And so, almost, must 
the Nurse Corps of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. In all, the services’ goals 
amount to 72,000. This would bring total 
ranks to 112,000. 

Grim Reasons. Whether they 
achieve their goals depends on how well 
their “Share Service for Freedom” mes- 
sage permeates the minds of women. The 
arguments—unfortunate as they may be 
—are all in the services’ favor: Americans 
will be living in a state of tension for the 
next decade or more. All young men past 
18 will soon, as a matter of course, be 
doing their stint in the service. It’s rea- 
sonable that young women will want to 
shoulder their share of the load. Declares 
actress Helen Hayes: “Love and loyalty 
to one’s country have never been the ex- 
clusive attributes of men.” 

Miss Hayes is a member of the hard- 
working Citizens’ Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee on Women in the Services, ap- 
pointed in August by General George C. 
Marshall. Serving with her are 48 other 
outstanding women from education, busi- 
ness, medicine, civic and social services. 

At meetings in September and again_ 
last week, they turned the women’s serv- 
ices inside out, learning all about them 
in order to give wise counsel. Already 
they are convinced that most young 
women are not only more valuable to 
their country in the service, but also more 
valuable to themselves. Committee mem- 
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ber Dorothy Shaver, president of Lord & 
Taylor’s in New York, has pointed out 
that her store makes a point of hiring 
women with past military experience. 
These women, the store finds, are more 
responsible and show more initiative. 

The Plus Side. The committee is 
also well satisfied that the services now 
are far different from those of World War 
II. For example: 

1. The quality of girls they attract 
is higher. Basic requirement for enlisted 
women now is a high school diploma or 
equivalent. This was not true in the last 
war. 

2. The services offer girls a chance 
at many more jobs and, through better 
testing and screening, more effective use 
of their skills. During the early days of 
World War II it was thought women 
could fill only four jobs: typist, clerk, 
telephone operator and cook. Today they 
are eligible for nearly all duties except 
combat and those beyond their physical 
strength. In the Air Force that’s 446 jobs 
out of the total 556; in the Army, 145 
out of 491. 

3. Living conditions are better. Diets 
are controlled so the girls’ figures won’t 
abuse their handsome new uniforms. Girls 
are allowed to feminize their quarters 
with curtains, spreads, lamps, etc., of 
their own choice. 

4. The chances for education are 
vastly improved. In their free hours, mili- 
tary women may study a wide variety of 
courses that lead to college degrees. Girls 
serving as far away as Japan (a fifth of 





the Wacs are at foreign outposts) are 
taking correspondence courses. 

All services are so hungry for volun- 
teers that a girl can go to any recruiting 
station and get information about any 
service. At Army-Air Force stations she 
can find out about the Navy and Marines, 
and vice versa. Each naturally makes 
its own pitch. But for the first time the 
pull is united—because it is so urgent. 


Kit Carson jacket 


A rustic buckskin jacket that 
boys or girls can make for themselves has 
reached the market in time for Christmas 
giving. It comes cut out, complete with 
thongs for lacing it together. Colors are 
natural, red, blue or brown. Sizes 6 to 12 
cost $12.95; 12 to 18, $14.95. 


Anything at all 
that TV needs 


Answer the phone at Elsye Mor- 
ris's apartment in Philadelphia and you 
take your sanity in your hands. You may 
hear voices asking for anything from an 
authentic 1880 costume to a dog that can 
hold a point despite the distraction of 
whirring cameras and shouting people. 

Equally uncanny things go on at the 
homes of Doris Jacobson and Helen Israel. 
Mrs. Israel found her husband down on 
his hands and knees early one recent 
morning peering under the bureau. He 
was looking for his cuff links which, she 
had neglected to tell him, had been bor- 
rowed temporarily by Attractions, Inc. 

Attractions, Inc., is a new one-of-a- 


Sam Miller 


Zulus & furball bushes. Morris, Israel & Jacobso. will dig up anything. (SEE: TV) 
PATHFINDER 

















Boon to gift shoppers. An assemble- 
yourself buckskin jacket. (SEE: Carson) 


kind business—a television service agency 
—owned and run by Mrs. Morris, Mrs. 
, Israel and Miss Jacobson. It provides TV 
: stations, advertising agencies and film 
companies from New York to Baltimore 
with directors, props, actors, complete 
shows—with anything they want. 

Favors for Pay. All three women 
grew into the business naturally. Mrs. 
Israel had written and produced radio 
shows. Her two partners had been acting 
professionally for 15 years. For a long 
time their theater friends had been calling 
them and saying things like, “Hey, can 
you find me a redheaded man with a 
squint? I need him for my Sunday show.” 
They invariably came through—but with- 
out pay. So it was that last spring the trio 
decided to put a price on their services. 

By last week Attractions, Inc., had 
succeeded so well the three young women 
didn’t care if they ever acted again. Not 
even the theater offered so much challenge. 
In two days, for example, they had had to 
create—out of wood, cardboard, news- 
paper, paste and paint—a fake library of 
1,000 books. 

Once they chased around looking for 
a little girl to match a doll. They finally 
found her. But then they had to sew her 
a dress and have her hair done. “When 
we were finished,” says Elsye Morris, “we 
were pretty proud. But the producer 
looked at the girl and said: ‘What? No 
red shoes?’ Seems the doll was wearing 
red shoes. We found some.” 

Dagmars on File. Their biggest 
job, an 80-scene commercial film which 
will be shown on TV this fall, required 12 
actors and 120 props. From their talent 
file of more than 2,000 names, the trio can 
produce a tightrope walker, a skater or a 
fire-eater. Not long ago they dug up “a 
Dagmar who can act.” 

They hope some day to be able to em- 
ploy all the available TV. radio and stage 
talent in Philadelphia. They want to put 
on Broadway plays in apartment houses. 
There are at least a dozen, they say, with 
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Now-a toaster 
that waits for the eqgs! 





= AUTOMATIC 
TOASTER 





See the General Electric Automatic Toaster at your G-E. dealer's. 


General Electric Automatic Toaster keeps your toast down 
till you want it, or pops it up! 


When you want it! 


This new General Electric Automatic Toaster will 
pop toast up when you're ready for it. Or, if you 
prefer to wait, just set the control knob and a special 
built-in device will keep that wonderful, golden- 
brown toast down until you want it. 








How you want it! 


G-E leaves all this up to you, Whether you like it 
light, medium or dark . . . you can have it your way! 
Just set the control knob and let this G-E beauty 
toast every piece .. . uniformly . . . from the first 
slice to the last, whether it’s two or twenty. Every 
slice so crisp and munchy, tool 





' So quick to clean! 


It’s so easy! Just snap out the Crumb Tray ... clean 
it in 10 speedy seconds . . . snap it back in again! No 
more turning toaster upside down to empty crumbs! 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Specifications subject to change without notice. 








Toast To Your Taste—Every Time 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 



















§ MAKE HER NERVOUS 
AND CRANKY — BUT THE 
KIDS GET THE BLAME ! 


HEH, HEH, HEH ! 


Don’t let “Coffee Nerves” make you irritable! 
SWITCH TO POSTUM ... it’s caffein-free! 


Do you often feel so jumpy and nervous that every 
little thing upsets you? If you're tense and irritable, 
can’t sleep nights—your trouble could be the caffein in 
coffee and tea. While many folks can stand caffein, it 
brings others the torments of sleeplessness, nervous- 
ness, indigestion. So, switch to PosTuM, the caffein-free 
drink that’s brought blessed relief to millions! You'll 
like Postum! It saves you money,too—costs only about 
% as much as coffee, cup for cup! Postum is made 


instantly— ight in the cup! 





YOURS... 


NEW INTEREST IN LIFE 
THROUGH HEARING 
with RADIOEAR! 


Thousands of deafened people, with severe heare 
ing losses, are again enjoying—through 
Radioear hearing aids—new, full, normal living. 
Because they can really hear now, with ease, 
without embarrassment, without feeling self- 
conscious—they have regained valuable business 
and social contacts and their rightful place in 
the family circle. Radioear even brings them 
telephone, radio and television hearing! 
Radioear Hearing Aids are tiny, light, easily 
concealed—yet powerful and efficient... the 
finest hearing aids Radioear has ever produced. . 


There's a Radioear for Your needs—Send this Coupon Today. 
HEARING AID 


a 
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FREE 22 #5 

Pee ee NY == 
RADIOEAR CORPORATION e —_ 


c-------- 


PITTSBURGH 16, PA Please send me, with- 
out obligation, your latest hearing aid digest to 
help me solve my own particular hearing problem. 


Name 


Address 
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NO CAFFEIN 
—NO “COFFEE 
NERVES”! 






A Product of General Foods 


ROASTWELL 


PATENTED GRAVYWELL 
SELF-BASTING - - - TENDERIZES 


- 


ROASTING PERFECTION 


AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE OR WRITE 


FLETCHER ENAMEL CO. DUNBAR, W. VA. 


FREE NEW TREASURE BOOK 


wf sewing ideas! New styles, latest pat- 
terns. Fully illustrated, complete direc- 
tions on how to sew and save with prac- 
tical cotton bags. Your FREE copy of 
“Needle Magic with Cott.n Bags’”’ is 
ready now! Send post card today to 
National Cotton Council, Box 76, Memphis, Tennessee 


Full size bed pillow 17”x27”"x6” 
—regularly priced at $4.45, now 
only $3.39 post paid. Fine striped 
ticking filled with foam rubber— 
shredded to increase softness. 100% 
allergy. Helps Asthma sufferers. 
wonderful bargain. 
mediate delivery. 
SPECIAL CUT SHAPES - FOAM RUBBER 
Any shape, —_ size, for upholstery - furniture 
cushions - Lowest prices! 


Sanitary, Non- 
Never packs. A 
Send check or Money Order. Im- 


VNOOVERES ainer AUTO SEAT PADS 
» PADS 11” THICK 24” x 60” x 11@”...$6.45 
i232” = 14”... Se ort 4 24” x 60” x 2 ms: , *$:35 
6” OP. cca Be 
le x 29”.212 L7s MATTRESS PADS 
18” x 24”.... 2.00 Twi. OS. os 65 ea $19.55 
22” x 24”.... 2.98 Full size.......ea 23.95 
No C.0.D’s please! Add 10% to these prices for 
postage & pkg 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Ask for catalog No. 103 


RIOR RUBBER co. Dept. 103 50 E. Cermak Rd. 


Chicago 16, Il. 
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Her Highness in a vault. The Princess 
showed up in miniature. (SEE: Little) 


halls, lobbies or rooms large enough to 
hold audiences of 100 to 400. 

But meantime they’re service-bound 
to TV. “If some one wants us to dream up 
a phantasmagoria requiring three hem- 
stitched drill compressors with Zulus to 
operate them in a forest of Appalachian 
furball bushes,” says Helen Israel, “we 
can do it.” They have the compressors, the 
Zulus, the bushes, and the wits. 


The little Princess 


Women of Bay Ridge, Long 
Island, didn’t see Princess Elizabeth as 
she whisked in and out of the U.S. But 
they did view her in miniature—at their 
branch of the Brevoort Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn. 

On Saturday afternoon and evening 
and for four nights last fortnight, the 
bank laid aside its usual dignity. Loud- 
speakers sounded the wedding march and 
tellers’ windows were transformed into 
pink-backed shadow boxes. In them were 
bridal dolls—dating from 1751 to 1952 
—from the collection of Mary E. Lewis, 
president of the United Federation of 
Doll Clubs. At the foot of each doll lay a 
real diamond ring worn in her day. 

Lilliputian Lilibet. The 15-inch- 
tall Princess—displayed in the vault— 
wore the smallest diamond engagement 
ring ever made: an eighth of an inch in 
diameter. Her 39-inch train was em- 
broidered with 44,000 seed pearls. 

The object was to show that banks 
aren’t such stuffy, formidable places— 
that they do take an interest in engage- 
ments and marriages. Said President 
Richard A. Brennan: “After all, the bank 
is in the act at the time the man saves 
for the diamond, when the couple sets up 


housekeeping and again at mortgage 
time.” 
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New for Christmas 


Paste & Polish. The Imp Shoe 
Valet is a polishing brush that fits in the 
hand, dispenses its own paste from a tube 
inside. It costs $1.95 with a plastic bag 
for traveling. Refills are available. 

10-in-1. The Toy Treasure gift 
package ($3.98) for 4- to 8-year-olds has 
ten smaller packages inside it to unwrap. 
The package for girls contains items like 
magic flowers and a tiny wetting doll; 
for boys, things like a checker set, har- 
monica and magic board. 

Door Charm. From high in the 
mountains of Washington you can order 
a hand-fashioned Christmas evergreen 
spray, tied in a huge red and silver bow, 
ready to be hung on a door or window. 
A small holly and mistletoe ring is in- 
cluded in the price: $3.50. 

Cork Table Pads. Little square 
cushions of cork, half-inch thick and 
wired together checkerboard fashion into 
rectangular mats, offer air-conditioned 
protection from hot serving dishes. Three 
sizes: $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. 

For Women Only. Now there’s an 
electric shaver for women called Slick- 
ster ($4.95). It comes in ivory plastic 
with owner’s initials in gold. 

Special from Santa. Any child can 
get a note and a red plastic phonograph 
record (78 r.p.m.) from Santa via air 
mail direct from Fairbanks, Alaska—“the 
nearest U.S. Post Office to Santa’s North 
Pole workshop.” The record is a story 
about a party Santa is giving the re- 
cipient. Price is $1. Orders must reach 
Santa’s helper in Houston, Tex., by Dec. 
17 to assure pre-Christmas delivery. 


Write PaTHFINDER, Dept. V.. Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., enclosing stamped en- 
velope, for available information on 
where products can be bought. 





Stan Fine for Pathfinder 
“Mom went to the hospital; she’s going 
to be a mother.” 
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Likes fast rising, fast dissolving Dry Yeast 





Among Top Cooks at 
Pennsylvania Farm Show 


The busy mother of 5 children 
and an active member of the 
National Grange, Mrs. Jay A. 
Rigel finds time to enter cook- 
ing contests as well! For more 
than ten years she has been 
winning prizes at local fairs... 
and for the last two she has 
taken awards at the Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Show. Here she 
holds her Farm Show ribbons— 
first prize and fourth prize! 
Mrs. Rigel, of Beaver Springs, 
Pa., is another prize-winning 
cook who praises Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast. “I like a 








yeast that’s quick and easy,” 
she says. “‘And that’s Fleisch- 
mann’s Active Dry Yeast .. . 
fast rising, fast dissolving!”’ 

The holiday meals ahead call 
for plenty of yeast-raised good- 
ies. They’re so festive, so deli- 
cious . .. wholesome and nour- 
ishing, too! When you bake at 
home, use yeast. And use the 
best—Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast. It’s so fast and 
easy—gives you grand results 
every time. Get several pack- 
ages of Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast today. 












300Printed NameBO 
& Address Labels 

EASY! No skill 
required. Handles 


like putty . . . and 
hardens into wood. 





FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered real 
embarrassment because their plate dropped, slipped 
or wobbled at just the wrong time. Do not live in 
fear of this happening to you. Just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH, the alkaline (non-acid) der, on 

our plates. Holds false teeth more firmly, so they 
SED eel more comfortable. Does not sour. Checks “plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any 
drug store. 





IN CANS 
OR TUBES 
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HEALTH 





Should we vaccinate for TB? 
New form of BCG stirs a 30-year-old squabble 


From Paraguay to Pakistan last 
week, teams of World Health Organiza- 
tion doctors and nurses were vaccinating 
people against tuberculosis with BCG. It 
was just an ordinary week in a 30-year 
campaign that has seen 60 million persons 
—mostly in foreign countries—injected. 
But in the U.S., the arguments over BCG’s 
merits were still as hot as when the con- 
troversial vaccine first was announced. 

BCG stands for Bacillus Calmette 
Guérin—made from a weakened strain of 
TB bacteria obtained from cows and 
named for the two Frenchmen who de- 
veloped it. Enthusiastic backers claim it 


ceived it. Nearly 140 medical schools, 
nursing homes, hospitals and institutions 
vaccinate staff members. And in Birming- 
ham, Ala., newborn babies from homes in 
TB-prevalent sections of the city are 
routinely injected with a dry BCG vaccine. 

This new white powder form was de- 
veloped by Dr. Sol Roy Rosenthal, direc- 
tor of the Institution for Tuberculosis Re- 
search at the University of Illinois. Frozen 
and then vacuum-dried, it stays potent for 
as long as a year instead of the old liquid 
vaccine’s ten days. Its cost—$4.50 for a 
15-dose vial—can ultimately be cut to a 
penny per vaccination, Rosenthal believes. 





Wide World 


Tuberculosis vaccination. Can 60 million foreigners be wrong? (SEE: TB) 


can provide immunity to tuberculosis for 
3- to 5-year periods. Its use, they say with 
missionary zeal, could make drastic head- 
way against the world’s 5 million deaths 
and 50 million disabled annually by the 
dread, insidious “white plague.” 

Two Methods. The U.S. medical 
profession has argued heatedly whether 
BCG’s value in stamping out tuberculosis 
is as effective as the basic method of con- 
trol—improving sanitation, encouraging 
sounder diets, isolating diseased patients, 
and bettering conditions in the poor, dirty, 
run-down areas where TB usually is most 
prevalent. Spokesmen have advocated 
limiting BCG to experimental studies or 
inoculations of medical workers exposed 
to the disease. But its use is spreading. 
Thousands of Chicago children have re- 
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Arguments for and against BCG are 
much the same today as they were after 
its introduction in 1921. Writing in a 
recent issue of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Dr. J. Arthur 
Myers, professor of chest diseases at the 
University of Minnesota, points out that 
even natural infection with tuberculosis 
germs “does not result in dependable im- 
munity.” Statistics on significant drops 
in the number of TB cases in Scandi- 
navian countries where BCG has been 
used, he says, can be balanced by even 
more dramatic ones in U.S. States where 
it hasn’t. 

The Evidence. U.S. criticisms that 
hypodermic injections of the vaccine 
frequently result in abscesses and pus- 
leaking lymph glands are countered by 





statements that “multiple puncture” min- 
imizes such effects. Charges that there is 
no proof of BCG’s harmlessness are an- 
swered by pointing to the 60 million 
world-wide vaccinations. And complaints 
that no careful scientific studies have 
been made to prove BCG’s effectiveness 
are replied to with studies like the re- 
cently reported survey of 61,000 Swedish 
Army conscripts. Some 36,000 were vac- 
cinated with BCG; the rest served as 
controls. A follow-up of one to six years 
found 4.8 times as many cases of pul- 
monary tuberculosis among the unvac- 
cinated controls and 3 times as many 
deaths. 

Spoiled Study? There still exist 
“gaps in our knowledge of the subject,” 
says the U.S. Public Health Service. 
These call for “carefully documented 
evaluation studies.” The Service now has 
such a long-range project underway in a 
U.S. city of 79,000 population. But it 
fears that the spreading use of BCG may 
create public demand for vaccination 
before scientific results of the project can 
be realized—and that still has 12 years 
to run. 

Meanwhile, the Service thinks we 
should continue to rely on the funda- 
mental methods that in the last 50 years 
have dropped tuberculosis from second to 
seventh on the U.S. list of chief causes 
of death. 

“If we could have only (controls or 
BCG vaccination), I would choose con- 
trols,” says Rosenthal. “But when we 
can have both, why not use them?” 


New baldness clue 


Why do men get bald? It may be 
because they’re men—and the more he- 
mannish they are, the more likely they'll 
develop a shiny pate. New evidence to 
support that theory came from a baldness 
clue under study last week by a Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania research team. 

The Penn workers found that human 
sebum—a grease secreted by oil glands in 
the skin—caused the hair of laboratory 
animals to drop out after one application. 
Since the male sex hormones are power- 
ful stimulants of the secretion of sebum, 
“it is conceivable,” they said, “that it may 
precipitate baldness by changing the 
quality or the quantity of the oil.” 

Guilty Chemicals. The team stum- 
bled onto the baldness clue while trying 
to find out why some synthetic rubber 
plant workers temporarily lost their hair 
when exposed to certain fumes. The guilty 
chemicals, they discovered, are also found 
in sebum. They occur too in Vitamin A— 
excessive intake of which over long pe- 
riods has led to loss of hair in children. 

Three practical results may come 
from the findings, the researchers hope. 
These are new compounds for removing 
unwanted hair, new ways of checking 
baldness in humans, and new knowledge 
of skin diseases, including cancer. But, 
they add, much more work must be done 
before any of these hopes are realized. 
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~ The Greatest News for the 


Human Race in 1900 Years! 


Man’s Lengthening 67 & 
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Here’s to Longer Life... May 
Yours Be Healthy and Happy! 





Long life means little without good Health! 


Proper nutrition is important to good 
health. As people grow older, they need 
more of certain food elements to keep up 
their strength and vitality. 


Since adequate amounts of these needed 
food elements are often lacking in the 
diets of older people, there is a wide- 
spread need for an easily digested food 
supplement such as Ovaltine to supply 
the missing elements. Besides filling 
in this nutritional gap, Ovaltine can 
frequently be helpful when elderly people 
begin to have trouble with digestion or 
mastication or sleep. 
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FREE Booklet Gives Pointers 
on How to Get the Most 
out of Life After 60! 


Learn how you can best enjoy the 
longer life that science gives you 
today. Get your copy of a fascinating 
new 24-page illustrated booklet filled 
with tips and pointers on how to get 
more out of life in the later years. 

The booklet is a storehouse of val- 
uable information on many subjects 
of interest to older folks and those 
who care for them. Besides a discus- 
sion of such things as the nutrition 
problems of elderly people and signs 
of dietary deficiencies, the booklet 
contains general health rules and 
other priceless information to help 
older adults live out their “‘Golden 
Years” in health and happiness and 
contentment. 


Valuable Free Booklet Offers 
Guide to Health and Happiness 


Send for your copy of this free 
24-page, illustrated booklet “Longer 
Life .. . and Better Health To Enjoy 
It!” Use coupon at right. Do it now! 


Two thousand years ago 
the average life span was 23 
years. In the U.S. today it 
is 67 years...and growing! 


Longer life is yours today—thanks 
to modern science. And life expect- 
ancy isincreasing by leaps and bounds. 

But longer life means little unless 
you have good health to enjoy it. 

As people grow older, proper nutri- 
tion becomes increasingly important. 
They need proportionately less fats 
and carbohydrates and larger amounts 
of vitamins, minerals and proteins. 

Thus a supplementary food such 
as Ovaltine is proving of very great 
value, because it supplies generous 
amounts of the needed food elements 
that are so essential in the diets of 
older people. 

Ovaltine mixed with milk makes 
an ideal beverage because Ovaltine is 
rich in vitally important food ele- 
ments in which milk is low, such as 
Iron, Niacin, Vitamins B,, C and D. 
It also supplements the Protein, Cal- 
cium, Phosphorus and Riboflavin in 
milk. 

Also, Ovaltine provides high food 
value without the need for chewing | 
solid foods in cases where mastica- 
tion is difficult. Ovaltine is easily di- 
gested—even though the digestion 
may be slowing up a bit. 

And hot Ovaltine is an ideal sooth- 
ing drink at bedtime—an invitation 
to sound sleep, without drugs. 

So try it today, for promoting rest- 
ful sleep, and better health. 


Send for 
FREE BOOKLET 
“LONGER LIFE 
--. and Better 

Health 
To Enjoy it!” 
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OVALTINE—P-4 
360 N. Michigan Avenve, Chicago 1, fil. 
Please send me a FREE copy of your 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘Longer Life... 
and Better Health To Enjoy It!” 








the One and Only 


Vista-Dome 
STREAMLINER 


between Chicago and 
San Francisco 


e@ No wonder it’s the most talked- 
about train in the country! From 
your seat in one of the CALIFORNIA 
ZEPHYR’S five Vista-Domes you look 
up...look down...look all around! 
Enjoy a thrilling Vista-Dome view of 
towering peaks, mountain streams, 
wooded gorges...travel through the 
Colorado Rockies and California’s 
Feather River Canyon during day- 
light hours! 

e Luxurious private rooms, lowers, 
uppers ... three Vista-Dome chair 
coaches (all seats reserved) . . . Vista- 
Dome buffet lounge car...dining car 
.--Vista-Dome observation lounge 
car... through sleeping car daily be- 
tween New York and San Francisco, 

No Extra Fare! 


the 


vaise (OMifornia 
Lephyr 


CHICAGO « DENVER © SALT LAKE CITY ® 


SAN FRANCISCO 
for information and reservations, 


call or wfite: 
BURLINGTON 
A. COTSWORTH, JR; 

Passenger Traffic Mer 

Chicago, Illinois 
SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA gk may 
via . Kee 
SAN FRANCISCO Penge Shape Bay 


Denver, Colorado 


without added 
~“e.. rail fare WESTERN PACIFIC 
jos. G. WHEELER 
Passenger Traffic Mer 
San Francisco, Calif. 









EDUCATION 


_ Artists in uniform: 


rank doesn’t count 


“Upon entry into the Army,” wrote 
Pvt. Paul Calle of the 9th Infantry Divi- 
sion, Fort Dix, N.J., “I could not help 
but think of my past life. My thoughts 
drifted back to my childhood sweetheart, 
and I painted her as she may have been 

. a sad, perhaps confused little girl 
in a big city.” 

Last week Private Calle’s painting 
had won top prize (a $100 defense bond) 
in the first All-Army art contest ever held. 
There were over 1,200 entries from which 
356 finalists were selected for 15 prizes 
at a judging in Washington. A total of 62 
of the best will be exhibited in various 
U.S. cities, beginning next month. 

Lowly privates made the highest 
score. The entry of a lieutenant general 
did -not even get near the prize category. 
Most of the contestants were self-taught. 
Typical of these was Captain Donald A. 
Mundt, of Milwaukee, whose painting, 
“The End,” is shown on this page. “The 
work,” he explained, “was inspired by 
many scenes of desolation and ruin I saw 
while on duty in Japan.” 


Forgotten language 


In the Brazilian Embassy in 
Washington last week there was gloom. 
Portuguese, the language of Brazil and 
spoken by more than half the popula- 
tion of South America, was continuing to 








get short shrift. In the U.S. Spanish is 
still the No. 1 foreign language in col- 
leges and high schools. 

“Why?” asked Brazil’s Minister to 


Washington, Afranio de Mello-Franco. 
With Portuguese taught in less than a 
dozen American high schools, and Eng- 
lish taught in all Brazilian high schools 
and colleges, De Mello-Franco was anx- 
ious to put his case to anybody who 
would listen. 

Latest estimates show that less than 
1,800 U.S. college students are studying 
Portuguese. A few of our high schools 
are doing a good job—notably at East 
Providence, R. I., New Bedford, Mass., 
and Hanford, Wash. 

Harvard lists a graduate course in 
Portuguese, but not enough students 
showed up this fall to start a class. Van- 
derbilt fares a little better with its Insti- 
tute for Brazilian Studies. Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington; although it boasts 
a 50,000-volume library devoted to Por- 
tuguese history, literature and geography, 
has only five students in its current 
undergraduate course in Portuguese. 

Bad Business. To C.U. professor 
Manoel Cardozo, the situation is tragic! 
“The [Portuguese] language is being al- 
most totally ignored. We do a billion 
dollars worth of business a year with 
Brazil. It is next to Canada in our for- 
eign trade. Yet we are saying to some 
52 million Brazilians their language 
means nothing to us. Even the criticism 
of the language doesn’t make sense. Its 
supposed similarity to Spanish is a fal- 
lacy. True, its vocabulary is similar, but 
its syntax and pronunciation are defi- 
nitely different.” 

To U.S. educators generally, how- 
ever, any radical change in the present 
status of Portuguese seems unlikely— 


Pathfinder 


“The End.” The Army proudly exhibited Captain Mundt’s painting. (SEE: Artists) 
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first, because Spanish is too well or- 
ganized ; second, because few teachers are 
qualified to teach Portuguese. 


Teacher’s victory 


When mathematics teacher A. 
Todd Coronway of the Lansdowne (Pa.) 
High School was told by his school prin- 
cipal to collect tickets at a schoo) football 
game last year, he insisted on being paid 
$2.50 an hour. 

The request was refused. Charging 
he was then threatened with dismissal for 
“willful negligence,” Coronway appealed 
to the courts for an injunction against 
the school board. A ruling was delayed 
until Coronway fought his case through 
to the state board of education. When the 
latter turned him down, he returned to 
the courts. 

Last week in a unanimous opinion 
the Delaware County court upheld Cor- 
onway’s contention that he could not be 
compelled to do after-hours work not di- 
rectly connected with teaching. The ver- 
dict: 

“It [collecting tickets] is a task 
which any adult could perform, and could 
only be motivated by the desire of the 
school board to cut down expenses of the 
game. We feel that such an assignment is 
not within the field which a teacher must 
perform, and to require him to do so is 
a demotion in type of position.” 


I sore de boyd 


Why do more girls than boys talk 
through their noses? Is it because of struc- 
tural differences in the oral cavities? And 
is it for the same reason that more girls 
than boys lisp? 

At Long Island University, senior 
Wallace Beinfeld, majoring in speech, 
made a survey of 1,225 college students, 
then raised some questions. Although 
Beinfeld gave his eight-months study a 
jaw-breaking title (““A Comparative Study 
of the Speech of 1,225 College Students in 
the College of Arts and Sciences of Long 
Island University.”) some of his findings 
were down-to-earth simple: 

e @ Despite the tendency of many of 
the girls (average age, 19) to lisp, and 
even “whine”—saying “sore” for “saw,” 
“poi” for “pie,” “naoo” for “now”—the 
over-all speech pattern of the girls was 
neater and more precise than that of the 
boys. 

ee Of the students tested, 20% 
made every distortion in the list. 

@ © More boys than girls were in- 
clined to lapse into New Yorkese, saying 
“boyd” for “bird,” “tink” for “think,” 
“de” for “the,” and, most common of all, 
“bo-al” for “bottle.” 

Of particular significance in the Bein- 
feld report is what the author plans for 
his next step: collaboration with ortho- 
dontists and psychologists to determine 
the reasons for some of the findings. 
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If you love me like I love you 
Only Sergeants care will do! 


You'll find there’s a Sergeant’s Dog Care Product for nearly 
every need. For worms, Sergeant’s SURE-SHOT® (for big dogs) 
and Puppy Capsules (for small dogs) are safe, fast-working, easy 
to use. Like other Sergeant’s products for fleas, skin irritation, 
ear troubles. All veterinarian-tested. Trusted by dog owners for 
76 years. FREE: Helpful, easy-to-read Sergeant’s Dog Book. 
Colorful, illustrated. At drug or pet store. Or write Sergeant’s, 
Dept. F-21, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 


this valuable 














FREE BOOK 


showed me how to 


HEAR BETTER 


with dignity 





My circle of friends was be- My life is fuller, richer. Yet, some 
coming smaller due to my increas- of my closest friends don’t realize 
ing difficulty in hearing normal that my new interest in life is due 
conversation. —— .. wate - to a Telex Hearing Aid... 

Telex for their an ‘ 

took the Circle Hearing Test in my Take the Circle Hearing Test 
own home... Today, I’m wearing at home to determine your hearing 
a new Telex Hearing Aid—no cord, ability easily, accurately. Send for 
bulky ear button, or headband. this valuable FREE B K today. 


Telex Hearing Aids are accepted by the Council of Physical 
Medicine of the American Medical Association. 






| want to test my hearing ability (or that of a friend) privately. 
Please send me your FREE BOOK in plain wrapper at once. 
NAM 

4 The line of 
Havete uit, ADDRESS 


4 ing at $68.00 a ee ee 
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Prace COMES TO 
YOUR HEART by many 
quiet pathways when you 
have lost someone dear. And 
surely one of them is the 
reassuring knowledge that you 
have provided the finest 
tribute .... the most trusted 
protection against water in 
the, ground.* 











% *THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT is made 
of enduring metal. It is scientifically 
designed to keep water from rain and 
melting snow from reaching the 
@ casket over which it is placed. A vault 
improperly engineered cannot do 
this. Neither can one which is po- 
rous—through which water can seep. 






FREE 28-PAGE BOOKLET “My Duty.” 
Tells those who must take charge “what to 
do.”’ Write for your copy. The Clark Grave 
Vault Company, Bisentnent P-11-1, 
Columbus, Ohio. Copyrighted 1951. 







GRAVE 
The finest tribute « 


VAULTS 
The most trusted protection 
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RELIGION 


The Christophers— 


what can one man do? 





Four crumpled dollar bills and 
45¢ in change came in a letter last fort- 
night to the midtown Manhattan offices 
of the Christophers—founded in 1945 by 
Father James Keller. a Roman Catholic 
Maryknoll missioner. 

The money had been recovered from 
the body of a Pennsylvania marine who 
died on a Korean battlefield. His widow 
wanted it to go toward the operating ex- 
penses of the Christophers (whose name 
means Christ-bearers ). 

Unsolicited gestures like this hearten 
51-year-old Christopher-founder Keller in 





Pathfinder 
Father Keller. He wants more light in a 
dark world. (SEE: Christophers) 


his quest for one million Americans to 
enter activities where their ideas for good 
will have the greatest impact: educa- 
tion, government, labor, communications 
(newspapers, magazines, books, radio, 
TV, and motion pictures), social service, 
library work. 

Father Keller believes that less than 
1% of humanity causes most of the 
world’s major ills, that if another 1% 
would work as hard to do good, we'd be 
on the road to a world fit to live in. His 
idea boils down to a disarmingly simple 
fact: 

When you get more people turning 
on lights than turning them off, the dark- 
ness disappears. 

Individual Strength. But the man 
in the street usually underestimates the 
influence he can exert. It was to arouse 
a sense of individual initiative that 
Father Keller founded the Christopher 
movement six years ago. 

Each Christopher works as an indi- 
vidual. He takes out no membership, at- 
tends no meetings, pays no dues. He joins 
worth-while organizations, strives to weave 
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TIRED EYES! 


@ When your eyes feel tired and weary, 
everything can seem quite dreary. Murine 
gives your eyes quick rest; thus it helps you 
feel your best. Just put.two drops of Murine 
in each eye. Right away you feel soothing, 
cooling comfort. Murine is quick and effective 
because it contains seven tested ingredients 
—not just one, but seven. Murine blends per- 
fectly with the natural fluids of the eye, so you 
can use it as often as you like. Eyes feel tired? 


Murine makes your eyes feel good. 


MURINE# 


FOR YOUR EYES fj 





WHAT EVERY 


HEARING 
AID USER 


SHOULD KNOW! 


“CAN I GET a héaring aid without 
anything in the ear?— without any 
attachment to the head?—that doesn’t 
need batteries?—without a cord? Can I 
get an aid I can wear so that NO ONE 
will know I am hard of hearing?” 


A new FREE booklet, “What Every 
Hearing Aid User Should Know”, by 
the author of a 700-page text on hear- 
ing instruments, eve you the FACTS. 
It tells the truth about hearing aids and 
will save you many hard earned dollars. 


DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU READ 
IT!—until you know what every hear- 
ing aid user should know. 


Just put your name and address on a 

enny postcard and send it to L. A. 
Watson Room 52C, 21 North Third 
Street, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. Your 
copy of this valuable booklet will come 
to you FREE in a PLAIN WRAPPER 
by return mail. 
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the Christopher idea into its activities. 
He loses no opportunity to meet and 
influence people. 

Handsome Father Keller gauges the 
interest in his movement by the 400,000 
Christopher newsletters he sends out each 
month to Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike. He’s already turned out a motion 
picture version of his book, You Can 
Change the World, with 1,800 prints run 
off for world-wide distribution, has four 
more films in the works. 

In his latest book, Government Is 
Your Business (Doubleday: $2), pub- 
lished last fortnight, he declares: Either 
you run your government or your gov- 
ernment runs you. “And this sense of re- 
sponsibility to the community,” he adds, 
“cannot be strengthened unless there is 
first a responsibility to one’s God.” 


Catholic crusade 


Speaker after speaker hammered 
home one point: The Roman Catholic 
Church cannot remain strong in urban 
areas—where 80% of the Catholic popu- 
lation now lives—unless it grows stronger 
on the farms, where no more than 6% of 
the Catholic population lives. 

“Cities kill a family biologically,” 
Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, executive director 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, told the organization’s 29th an- 
nual convention in Boston last fortnight. 
“It’s a biological liability for a city fam- 
ily to be as large as one in the country. 
. .. A man living in captivity won’t re- 
produce on the same scale as one in the 
jungle.” 

Although he called on Catholic 
leaders to join this “holy competition to 
increase the rural Catholic population,” 
Monsignor Ligutti disclaimed any plans 
to uproot Protestants from their rural 
strongholds. But, he added, “if the Protes- 
tants don’t have enough sense to stay in 
the country, why should we be prohibited 
from going in?” 


Lagging churches 


The Department of Commerce re- 
leased some figures last fortnight which 
give Americans little cause to brag: De- 
spite a 25% increase in U.S. population 
since 1929, the number of workers em- 
ployed in churches and other religious 
organizations stood practically still. 

Furthermore, while clergymen and 
lay workers in 1929 earned nearly $200 a 
year more ($1,610) than the average for 
all occupations, their average income of 
$2,276 in 1950 was $750 less than the 
national average for all jobs. 

“The church has no place for the 
pastor who is ‘greedy for filthy lucre,’” 
commented the current issue of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran. “But there is such a thing 
as underpaying a minister to the extent 
that he is placed under a severe handicap 
in doing his best work.” 
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“Fire or no fire—I just remembered that this is the day 
of the week I put Drano in all the drains,” 


To put out the dangerous sewer germs lurking in 
every drain use Drano. No liquid disinfectant can 
budge the muck they breed in. It takes Drano to 
unclog drains and keep them running free and clear. 
Use Drano once a week—every week. Won’t harm 
septic tanks. Makes them work better. Get Drano 
today at your grocery or hardware store. Also 
available in Canada. 














Here’s to you lucky people who can get away on a vacation trip 
this winter! There are so many wonderful places to go — and 
I’m here to help you get information on any place — or any trip. 
My service is absolutely free. Write for details of any winter vacation area and be 
sure to read about Tucson below. Mail the coupon. 





YOU CAN FORGET WINTER IN SUNNY TUCSON! The 
desert’s warm and inviting in dry, sunny TUCSON, Arizona — it's 
a perfect place for a winter vacation! There’s sunshine galore, and 
so much to see and do! Towering cactus forests, century old Spanish 
missions and scenic views such as you've never seen before! An 
easy drive, over a fine, new highway, takes you to romantic Old Mexico — for shopping 
or hunting and deep-sea fishing. You'll get a warm welcome when you visit TUCSON 
— there are scores of motels, hotels and guest ranches — and their rates are mighty 
sensible. You'll feel years younger after your stay in TUCSON — maybe, you'll want 
to retire there someday. Drop me a post card today for a free color booklet on this 
wonderful winter vacation paradise! 





oa ---- 4 
; (]. Mail me folder about Tucson, Arizona 

Cut it out — check the information > a 
you want sto on post curd. Print [] Send me information about other vacation ; 
your name and address — mail to | GODS “ove ods Kk 0 ovo cus decd» Sanh eee a | 
MARGARET PHILLIPS Watlip. . i Zésocu cde sta. 50th. Coens 
Box 801, Devon, Pa. | ROG. 60 Sigiesd a Hiking: tun eéaaaeeeee | 









| WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


yet my mouth feels 
fresh, clean and cool 


No” DENTURE BREATH” 
for me* 





“Every day | soak my plates in a 
solution of Polident and water. My 
mouth feels clean and cool...and 
no Denture Breath!” 

Mrs. R. F. M., Denver, Colo. 


When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
.-.soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


NO BRUSHING 


Seak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 











GOOD NEWS 


. Pathander 
Relax! Autoists have the right-of-way, 
by courtesy of the train. (SEE: Politest) 


Politest train 


An amazed motorist rubbed his 
eyes last week. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s Popes Creek local freight train had 
stopped for him at a grade crossing in 
Southern Maryland, rather than peremp- 
torily whistling him to stop. 

When this train, rolling easily 
through the countryside as if railroads 
had all the time in the world, reaches a 
road, brakeman G. L. Todd usually gets 
off and walks ahead. He waves timid 
autoists to come ahead, holds the train 
until he can’t see autos in either direction. 

Pulled by a diesel one day, a steam 
locomotive the next, the courteous freight 
runs out of Baltimore, picks up a boxcar 
here, a coal car there; gets to Popes 
Creek on time or a little later, depending 
upon what it has to pick up or drop—and 
no one much cares. But everyone cares 
about the train’s regulars: Todd, Conduc- 
tor C. W. Newcomer and flagman H. L. 
Walker, the politest trainmen you could 
find. 


Legacy of love 


Hard-working Mrs. Jennie Paetow 
ran a little bakery for 30 years in Ar- 
cadia, Wis., first with her husband Ernest, 
then alone after he died 11 years ago. 
Childless Mrs. Paetow had always loved 
children. 

She died recently and left her sav- 
ings—some $30,000—for the building of 
a swimming pool to be inscribed: “To the 
Children of Arcadia. From Ernest Paetow 
and Jennie Paetow.” 

When Arcadia’s boys and girls get 
their swimming pool, said the Milwaukee 
Journal, “the happiness of childhood will 
move one tiny step forward and Mrs. 
Paetow will have her desire: a requiem 
of children’s laughter.” 
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Throw Away 


* 


FILTER 


brown—in Medico 

Pipes or Cigarette Holders—throw it 
away, with the nicotine, juices, flakes 
and tars it has trapped. Insert fresh 
filter for cooler, cleaner, dryer, 
sweeter smoking. Imported Briar. 


—_a tt a2 meee ef 6G 


New: MEDICO CREST—$3.00 
Finest Medico ever! Exquisite Burgundy finish. 


MEDICO V.F.Q. — $2.00 
MEDICO MEDALIST— $1.50 


Wide variety of styles and sizes. 
Write $. M. Frank & Co., N. Y., for Booklet P 


oe all’ Ged 














MEDICO CIGARETTE HOLDERS—$1 






























EASES SWEEZES ae 


ano orne COLD MISERY (lNN@atEs 


Take TABCIN to check cold 
misery quick! TABCIN checks 
sneezes and sniffles, helps re- 45c 
lieve headache and feverish gag 
feeling. Eases aches and pains. 75, 
TABCIN contains a tested anti- 
histamine in compound with 
other ingredients to give more 
complete relief for cold distress. 








































































MACHINE SAW FILING pays up to $2 or $3 an hour. 
With a Foley Saw Filer you can file all hand, band and 
cross-cut circular saws. Easy to 
operate — no eyestrain. Makes 
old saws cut like new. 


FREE BOOK ‘‘independence After 
40”"" shows how you can start 
in spare time at home with small! 
investment and a a repeat 
cash business. Mix 
writes: ‘‘I made ‘about $900 

in spare time last year.’’ 
Write today for Free Book— 
no salesman will call. 





















FOLEY MFG. CO. 
1129-1 FOLEY BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 
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MUSIC 





A little old crow, 
a dash of bittern 


Hiding in a bush, the two scientists 
set their microphone as close to the 
bright-eyed, wary wren as they could get 
—about 60 feet. 

This was too far off for a good re- 
cording of its song, but they made one 
anyway. Then they set up a small loud- 
speaker close by the mike, hitched it to 
the tape recorder and played the bird’s 
song back. Down flew the wren, perched 
18 inches from the equipment, listened 
scornfully. In a moment it broke into its 
own song again, like an impatient singing 
teacher. 

Thereupon, Dr. A. A. Allen and Dr. 
P. P. Kellogg, of Cornell University, 
switched their mike on again. This time 
they got a fine, full-throated, close-up re- 
cording. “Birds,” says Dr. Allen, “are 
fascinated by their own songs.” 

Bird Market. The wren’s song was 
added to the thousands of bird songs in 
the collection of Cornell’s Albert B. Brand 
Bird Song Foundation. The Foundation 
was established by Brand, a bird-loving 
Wall Street operator, now dead, just be- 
fore the 1929 stock market crash. 

The huge collection is primarily for 
ornithologists, but last fortnight the 
Foundation gave the bird-loving public a 
break, too. It put 51 selected songs in a 
record album called American Bird 
Songs, Vol. Il (five 12” vinylite 78s; 
Comstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, N.Y.: 
$11.03; an LP will be issued next 
spring). Some of them, notably the insane 
laughter of the coot and the giant beer- 
barrel noise of the bittern, are almost 
unearthly at close quarters. 

Improved recording techniques make 
the new album much better than the older 
Vol. I, issued several years ago. But main 
credit must go to a pair of almost in- 
credibly patient scientists, 


Hal Harrison, National Audubon Society 
Bittern. Its song sounds as if someone 
had knocked the bung out of a barrel. 
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IF PETER PAIN PUMMELS You 


Ba 


FOR FAST RELIEF, 


rub in Ben-Gay. 
Contains up to 2% 
times more of those 
two famous pain- 
relieving agents, 
methyl salicylate 


and menthol, than 
five other widely 
offered rub-ins! 


Also for Pain due to 
RHEUMATISM, MUSCULAR 
ACHES, HEADACHES 
and COLDS. 

Ask for Mild Ben-Gay 
for Children. 


QUICK! 
RUB IN 


Ben’G 


THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion: holds dental! plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security: in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 
and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it, 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. 

KLUTCH CO., Bex 5102-K, ELMIRA, N.Y 


Borrow $50 to5300 
BY MAIL 
Loan 


© 
Serine AVL 
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STATE FINANCE CO.., De 
I 210 State Finance Bidg.. Des 


Please rush FREE Application Blank. | 
EIN S Sue Ce cies nns35.5 b-0 2555 akeks Soke ead 5 
<< aids & « > ith. od bind Kakanie es eae | 
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Occupation . 








A Three Days’ 
Cough Is Your 
Danger Signal 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 

oes right to the seat of the trouble to — 
oosen and expel germ laden phlegm an 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender, 
inflamed bronchial membranes. Guaran- 
teed to please you or money refunded. 
Creomulsion has stood the test of millions 
of users. 


CREOMUCSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 
57 
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“have the amazing 


@) V-M tri-o-matic 971 Phonograph — 
A complete playing unit, with its 
own top quality amplifying system 


Now you can relax, read, even fall 
asleep to soothing music — the Siesta 
Switch takes care of everything for 
you! V-M tri-o-matic Phonographs, 
with the new Siesta Switch, play up 
to five hours of uninterrupted music 
—and shut off completely after the 
last record plays! The turntable stops, 
the tone arm returns to rest, and the 
amplifying system shuts off —all au- 
tomatically, without a single motion 
from you! 


PLUS 


@ THESE FAMOUS V-M TRI-O-MATIC FEA- 
TURES: @ Plays all records, all speeds (33%, 
45, 78 rpm), all sizes (7”, 10”, 12”) @ 
Automatic intermix of 10” and 12” records 
of same speed @ Positive Record Protection 
(Patented Spindle Design) @ Simple, cen- 
tralized controls @ Dual-Needle Reversible 
Cartridge @ Jam-proof Tone Arm @ Auto- 
matic Tone Arm Set-Down, all size records. 


CHILDREN’S 
OOMS — Lull them 






FOR 
Ri 










to sleep the easy way! 
Plug Se lamp into 
the V-M tri-o-matic 
ane poe the last Fem 
o S, everything 
shuts off —_ including 
the lamp! 


“World's Largest Mfrs of Record Changers Exclusively” 
FREE! MAIL COUPON NOW! 







g VM CORPORATION 
210 Park Street, Benton Harbor, Michigan ? 


Please send me, free, your colorful booklet on the | 
i complete line of V-M tri-o-matic Phonographs. P 


OO eS a ee 
aa. 


Seo oe ee So ee ee ee ee 
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Radio challenges TV with music 


Networks add programs to meet listener demand 





RADIO-TV 





In the broadcasting studios, they 
have dubbed it “radio’s secret weapon” — 
music. Actually the oldest radio standby 
of all is being put to new uses. 

Starting Nov. 23, CBS is making 
Friday night a festival of music. A solid 
hour and a half (8:30 to 10 p.m. EST) 
split into three separate programs, is 
designed to appeal to listeners tiring of 
the dearth of music on TV. The opening 
half hour will be a new show, Musicland, 
USA, starring baritone Earl Wrightson 
and a supporting cast that includes so- 
prano Virginia Haskins, tenor Thomas 


| Hayward and Alfredo Antoni’s 27-piece 


orchestra. The next half hour will star 


| singer-comedian Georgie Price with Ray 


Bloch’s orchestra. Last segment of the 
hour-and-a-half stand is the 3-week-old 


| Paul Weston Show, featuring popular 


music broadcast from Hollywood. 

Western Classics. Mutual joins in 
radio's new music parade on Sunday 
with a solid two and a half hours begin- 
ning at 8:30 p.m. with 90 minutes of light 
classics and opera. The 10 to 11 spot 
features Guy Fraser Harrison conducting 
the Oklahoma City Symphony orchestra 
from Oklahoma City. 






NBC’s night of music (Monday) 
continues unchanged. Last week Arturo 
Toscanini returned to the NBC Symphony 
(Saturday, 6:30 p.m. EST). Total music 
time on NBC-TV, 5.9%; on NBC radio, 
a whopping 38%. 

Explanation of the trend in all the 
networks to more and more music was 
the comment last week of CBS radio di- 
rector Lester Gottlieb: “By putting new 
emphasis on music, we are returning to 
the basic principle that music is pri- 
marily entertainment for the ear.” 

To most U.S. radio listeners the news 
was good. Music might not be a secret 
weapon, but it was a good one. 


How to become 
a television actor 


Boom times have hit the acting 
profession. An actor is no longer a man 
with a hole in his stomach. TV has pro- 
duced a Broadway gold rush. 

Even the humblest performers with 
walk-on parts get $35 for a half-hour pro- 


15 years old —& 11 million fans 


To Jean Hersholt, former star 
of the Danish stage and screen who 
plays the country doctor in Dr. Chris- 
tian (CBS, Wednesday, 8:30 EST), 
radio is far from dead. Still climbing 


on its 15th anniversary, always in the 
top 10, the show pays amateurs $250 
to $2,000 for most of its plays. Here 
is Dr. Christian with his faithful radio 
nurse, Rosemary De Camp. 
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Musicland, U.S.A. Baritone Wrightson 
& Soprano Haskins. (SEE: Challenges) 


gram. Those who speak less than five lines 
get $62.50; more than five lines bring 
$125. Chorus girls, who formerly aver- 
aged less than $85 a week for six nightly 
shows on the stage and two matinees— 
plus four or more weeks of rehearsal— 
now make $130 for an hour on TV, with 
but 20 rehearsal hours. 

Yet the greater the demand, appar- 
ently the greater the supply. The casting 
offices are crowded with hopefuls. True, 
there is that little stumbling block: the 
union card. To get it, the first thing is 
to get a job. That means an audition. 
Pass the audition, get assigned to a spot 
on a show, and you can go to the union, 
pay the standard fee (about $100) and 
the precious little pasteboard is yours. 

Even the commercials come in for 
a boom of their own. The “typical house- 
wife,” usually a professional actress, who 
says in three lines, “I found this peanut 
butter wonderful for the kiddies,” walks 
off the program with $62.50. If she varies 
the refrain, or repeats it, then the total 
is $125. 

Little TVA. Television Authority 
(abbreviated TvA to distinguish it from 
Tennessee Valley Authority) is the cen- 
tral agency representing the five major 
radio and television unions. It fills spots 
for about 40 dramatic shows a week on 
TV, plus an equal number of variety and 
musical shows. 

No exact figures are available, but 
TvA’s executive secretary Alex McKee 
estimated last week that a record-break- 
ing 10,000 card-bearing actors will have 
appeared on TV during 1951. Most in 
demand, reports NBC’s casting director 
William Kauffman, are good leading men 
and women, some of whom average $750 
a week. Says Kauffman: “If you are the 
‘type,’ there are spots for you. The TV 
studios are hungry for the best they can 
get. Too often they have to be satisfied 
with the next-best.” 
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lime 
Do your Pe shopping al hine / 


Give More for 
at Pathfinder’s new 


REDUCED CHRISTMAS RATES 
1 gift subscription . . . $2.50 
Each additional—your own or gift. . . ONLY $1.25 


For gifts outside U.S.A. (except military) add $1 each 


ee money — save 






e535 


Without stirring from your easy chair, you can save many dollars by 
sending gifts of PATHFINDER at the new special reduced rates. 

PATHFINDER is a gift you will be proud to send to all the folks on your 
list. It's a gift they will be happy to receive, and you will be remembered 
and thanked for your thoughtfulness throughout the year. 

Free — a beautiful 5 color Christmas card and envelope will be sent to 
you for each gift. Addressed in your own handwriting these cards will 
announce your gifts and convey your personal Christmas message. 


IN THE NEXT FEW MINUTES YOU CAN 
DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING BY FILLING IN THIS HANDY FORM. 
SEND CHECK OR CASH AT OUR RISK—OR PAY LATER IF YOU PREFER. 


[_} Bill me after January 1, 1952 for 


() Enclosed is $_______in payment for 
of PATHFINDER to be sent to: 


gifts. 
Christmas gifts 




















Name ae 2 CC) New 
Street C Renewal 
Town-State a 
The perfect gift 

Name CC] New 
Street 00 Renewal 
Town-State____ 

Name ¥ OO New 
Street OC) Renewal 














Town-State 
“A joy to receive .."" 


THINK OF ALL THE OTHERS ON YOUR LIST— 
Attach a Separate Sheet for Additional Gifts. 
GIFT FROM: 


C) Sachade my 


Your Name 
own subscription 





Street 





at these special rates! 
() Mow () Ronswal 


Town—State 


Ma il today fo: 





CHRISTMAS GIFT DEPT. 
PATHFINDER 
PATHFINDER BUILDING 


WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 1234 
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Until This 
FREE BOOK 

Showed Me 
i How To 









I thought I was sen- 
tenced for life in my 
lonely prison of Si- 
lence. But I found new 
maps, 5 in an easy-to-read FREE BOOK 
called “New Discoveries to Help the Deaf 
Hear. "It told of how a revolutionary new 
“electronic ear” actually hides deafness, 
yet transmits even whispers with startlin 
clarity. Here, was just what I needed! 
Now, I hear again—no straining—no 
effort—yet NO BUTTON SHOWS IN MY 
EAR! Y ou, too, can get this helpful FREE 
BOOK. No cost or obligation. Send for 
your copy today. A penny postcard will do. 


MONO-PAC One-Unit Hearing Aid 
> Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 316-E 


BREAKS SODA HABIT 


AFTER 12 YEARS 


e “I suffered from after-eating distress for 
over twelve years,” says Mr. A. J. Morris, of 
Jamaica, New York. “I took baking soda day 
in and day out, but my symptoms still kicked 
up, especially during the night, disturbing my 
sleep, and further aggravating my condition, 


“I wish to report that I have just finished 
my second bottle of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery, and for the past month I have 
been enjoying freedom from the above joy- 
killing experiences. For me, baking soda is 
now a thing of the past.” 


Thousands of people who suffered from —_ 
pains, heartburn and stomach distress, 

to no organic cause, have tried Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery with amazing re- 
sults. And no wonder. This great medicine 
has a wonderful stomachic tonic action. First, 
taken regularly, it promotes more normal 
stomach activity, thus helping you to digest 
food better so you won’t have gas, heartburn 
and sour stomach. Secondly, with your stom- 
ach activity improved, 7 can eat the foods 
you like without fear of after-distress. 


Try it. Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery at your druggist, today! 


learn more about 
the universe! 


Study The Stars 
This New Easy Way! 


Ina ie hours with the’ GROW STAR FINDER, you can 
easily learn the names and positions of the important 
stars, constellations and planets! 

The GROW STAR FINDER is not a telescope, but an 
optical instrument that seems to project a chart of the 
heavens onto the night sky, apparently labeling the 
heavenly bodies overhead. Anybody, including a child of 
12, can quickly learn 135 bright stars and 45 constellations. 

Featured on the Science Page of Pathfinder, October 
3rd. Order yours today! Complete with instructions, 
only $2.50. 

ORDER NOW FOR CHRISTMAS - SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Send Cash, Check or Money Order Today! 


TRI-G COMPANY 
137 Howard Street | Linden, Missouri 
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He learned to live 


with cows 


A newspaperman who turns his 
back on journalism and becomes a farmer 
won't find life dull. George Rehm did it 
(in Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania) 
and tells about it in Twelve Cows and 
We're in Clover (Morrow: $3). 

When Maggie, his big, rawboned 
Holstein, was giving birth, Rehm hoped 
it would be a heifer. (She had already 
presented her owner with two bull 
calves.) The calf was born dead. 

“IT cried as I left the barn,” 
says. 

A successful farmer today, Rehm has 
nothing but praise for his charges. 

“The cow,” he says, “is a wonderful 
animal. . . . Provide her with a living 


Rehm 


Mrs. Waddles. Her gingerbread house 
was a paradise for the pigeons. 


and she provides you with a living. To 
her a long and echoing toast—in milk.” 
* * * 

Conservation-minded Americans, 
alarmed at the country’s diminishing tim- 
ber resources, banded together 75 years 
ago and gave the nation its first positive 
forest policy. One happy result: Parts of 
the public domain were set aside as for- 
est preserve. Because of this and other 
measures, the U.S. is not facing a wood 
famine today. But we will have periods 
of “limited stringency” during the next 
50 years, says Luther Halsey Gulick in 
American Forest Policy (Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce: $3.50). 

* * *% 

Architects and pigeons have one 
thing in common for Royal Barry Wills, 
author of Houses Have Funny Bones 
(Bond Wheelwright: $3): they both cre- 
ate problems. 

Mrs. Waddles, a neighbor, was the 
owner of a General Grant period home, 
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| JAYME’S|P%! for Pin. Worms 










Pin-Worms 


now can be 
beaten / 


Modern, scientific Pin-Worm 
remedy perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, spe- 
cialists in worm medicines for over 
100 years. 

To get rid of Pin-Worms, these ugly 
pests must be destroyed in the large 
intestine where they live and multiply. 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge does just this 
because of a scientific enteric coating 
that carries the tablets intact into the 
bowels. Then Jayne’s modern, medi- 
cally-approved ingredient kills Pin- 
Worms and relieves the tormenting, 
embarrassing rectal itch. 

So don’t take chances with this 
highly contagious condition. It can 
cause serious trouble and often spreads 
rapidly through entire families. At the 
first sign of Pin-Worms ask your drug- 
gist for Jayne's P-W and follow the 
simple directions. 





NEWK-R:O 
WAR <a tih 
KULS RATS 


WARFARIN, the newest in rat and 
mouse killers from the University of 
Wisconsin, now comes to you backed by 
thedependable, 50-year-old K-R-O label. ' 
K-R-O Warfarin kills rats gently, slowly ; 
—without “warning” other rats. Taste- J 
less, odorless; there’s no “bait shyness.” 
Safer around poultry, pets, livestock. 
Household size (2 oz.) makes 24 Ibs. 
rat bait, $1.00; farm size (4 oz.) makes 




































5 lbs. rat bait, $1.75. Money-back guar- « 
antee. At drug, seed, and feed stores. The 

K-R-O Co., Springfield 99, Ohio. $ 
MAKE MONEY LENDING Fe 







AMAZING ATTACHMENT TURNS OLD 
REFRIGERATORS INTO AUTOMATIC 

DEFROSTERS— Never before a sales plan 
like this. No “‘Selling.” Lend the Magic (44. == 
Defroster to any woman who has an old © 
refrigerator, Then ev to take it away. She'll buy 


Sper Shen eup eo labor complete intsr mess one Ral a ’ 
of ope eetinte or or DE NSTRATING. Giese anes Beas 
mame today sure for free offer, 


MAXILUME 6. 125 ubbard, Dept. 0-5911,,Chicago 10, I. 
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Add New Sparkle, Color 
to Your Christmas tree, 
School, Church, Store 


Beautiful 3-in. plastic stars— ~ 
brilliant red, white and blue 
ors. NOTHING like them any- — 
where. Last for a lifetime. Un- 
breakable—use in or outdoors.” 
Beautify your windows and door- 
ways. For 25 stars put $1. in enve=~ 

lope and mail today or $2. for 60” 
See wonderful stars. Your money 
promptly refunded in case you’re unhappy. Every sii 
sale made last year became a satisfied user. Order tod 
—we pay postage. 

MAIN STREET SALES 

4821 No. Wolcott St. Chicago 40, TT 
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> Brimms Plasti-Liner. One ap 3 
® tion makes plates fit snugly without |,” 


old rubber 
toa 
ply 


“Upper or lower. 
to use, tasteless, odorless, harmless to you and your 


_ completel 
today — j ; 
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Build a Pease - Fabricated 
Home. It's the fast, easy, LOW 
COST WAY to build your own 
dream home. Comes complete in 
easy to erect sections. Goes up in a 
hurry because the time-consuming work 
has been done for you at the factory. 
You benefit from modern line production 
methods and mass purchasing power. Floor 
plans are expandible and future additions 
easily made. Breezeway and garage can 
be added now or later. Instruction manual 
and complete plans included. 


.* | STOP WISHING! 


START BUILDING! 


Unlimited designs and variations 
—2, 3 and 4 bedrooms. You'll be 
delighted with the quantity and 
quality of the items our 
package contains. 
Order now!— Move in before Spring. 
Write for catalog 
No. 1116 


PEASE WOODWORK COMPANY 


Oe 
CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 


HUNGER and HISTORY 


by E. Parmalee Prentice 
A classic of economic literature ... tracing the 
fundamental relationship between improved agri- 
cultural methods and increased productive activi- 
ty. Illustrated. 
$5.00 at all bookstores 


The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 


Caldwell, Idaho 





Currier & Ives 


WALL PLANTER 


Your ivy or philoden- 

dron, planted in pocket 

concedled behind a 

CURRIER & IVES 

Winter Scene, grows 

through openings of 
2 smart black wrought 
iron leaves. For artistic arrangements hook 
Stems over points of metal leaves. A lovely 
gift. 1014” diameter. 


MONEY BACK if you're not delighted. 
$2.50 onder et mane proms"? e C00's)- 
THE HOUSE PLANT CORNER 


© 1681 Box 810, MUNDELEIN, ILLINOIS 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


EAT ANYTHING 
WITH FALSE TEETH 


If you have trouble with plates that 4@ 
ip, rock and cause sore gums—try //¥ 


plica- 1 / 


or paste, because Brimms 
ti-Liner hardens permanently to \) 


' your plate. It relines and refits loose 


tes in a way no powder or paste can do. Even on 
lates you get g results six months 
hed orlonger. YOU CAN EAT ANYTHING! Sim- 
ay soft strip of Plasti-Liner on troublesome 
Bite and it molds perfectly. Easy 


plates. Removable as directed. Money back if not 
y satisfied. Ask your druggist! 


BRIMMS PLASTI-LINER 


THE PERMANENT DENTURE RELINER 


ER ; NOVEMBER 14, 1951 


covered with ledges and little towers. It 
was a pigeon’s paradise. One day when 
Mrs. Waddles walked out of her front 
door, a dead pigeon fell on her head. 
Wills’s advice: Make cutouts of the great 
horned owl to scare birds away. - 

Wills’s clear inference: Modern arch- 
itecture has no place for gingerbread— 
or pigeons. 

* * 

How can you adjust yourself to re- 
tirement? 

DON’T: Resign yourself to the idea 
that you are going downhill; think that 
you are a has-been who should quietly 
step out of the way; fake youthfulness 
that isn’t there. 

DO: Make friends—especially among 
people younger than yourself; stay in the 
best physical condition possible; keep 
your sense of humor. 

Retired people can find more advice 
in Raymond P. Kaighn’s How to Retire 
and Like It (Association Press: $2.50). 

“tar 


The State Department has “multi- 
plied exceedingly” since Thomas Jeffer- 


Wide World 
Cordell Hull. Government bureaucracy 
tends to “multiply exceedingly.” 


son became first Secretary of State in 
1790. The staff consisted of five clerks, 
one interpreter and two messengers. Cor- 
dell Hull, 152 years later, presided over a 
world-wide organization with 6,904 em- 
ployes. Today, State is bigger than ever, 
with a staff of 30,465. The story of the 
State Department and how it grew is told 
by Felix Morley, in The Foreign Policy 
of the United States (Knopf: $2.50). 
* = *% 


Pirates probably never did bury any 
jewels, gold or silver. At least, reliable 
historical records are devoid of any men- 
tion of such glittering goings-on. And to 
dampen prospective treasure hunters’ ar- 
dor even more, George Woodbury points 
out in The Great Day of Piracy in 
the West Indies (W. W. Norton: $3) 
that most pirates were neither thrifty nor 
provident enough to have kept any great 
wealth to bury. 


Here's the SAFE, 
LOW-COST 


ratclelsMmel eh: 


SURE way to 


fofetalet tae) ep 


CHIMNEY 


* 
for coal, coke, wood _— for oil, kerosene 


Throw on fire or pour into your 
fuel tank! Works while you sleep! 


CHIMNEY SWEEP 


at hardware and department stores 
Accept No Substitutes 


Destroys RATS & MICE 
mE MODERN WAY 


-CON IS GUARANTEED TO 
DESTROY RATS AND MICE 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


AT DRUG, HARDWARE, GROCERY AND FEED STORES 


4-CON COMPANY, INC, 112 E. Walton, Chicage 11, 


STOPS FOGGY WINDSHIELDS 
NEW Chemical Mitt 


eamuss Pow fides ca 


at 4 will do. mame. 
KRISTEE CO., Dept. AkKRO , onto 


TRAVEL 


due to motion 
the organs of 
relieved with 


A 
THE WORLD OVER 





-@ 


It’s my dream of & 
Comfort come True! 





Lloyd 


his Chnistnas, Give Dad a 
ROCK-A-FELLER CHAIR 


If there’s a man at the top of your 
list, give him the priceless gift of un- 
matched Rock-A-Feller comfort! Its 
special rocking action gives the deep- 
down, restful relaxation a man loves 
—and its smart lines rate a place of 
honor in any living room! 


Only Rock-A-Feller Has 
This Comfort Feature 


The Rock-A-Feller com- 
fort feature adjusts to 
your weight and taste. 
It’s patented! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY for free 
folder showing the new Rock-A-Feller models 
and name of your nearest Lloyd dealer. 
Lloyd Manufacturing Company, Dept. P-1 
Menominee, Michigan 

Please send me your new folder, ““The Chair 
Men Call ‘Richest in Comfort,’” and the 
name of my nearest Lloyd dealer. 












BYPATHS 


Unique 


I think that in this whole U.S. 

I am the only one, 
Who hasn’t said, “I talked with him 

And think that Ike will run.” 

—Ruth H. Norris 

A good many bureaucrats who 
haven’t got what it takes seem to take it. 

Historically, the “Sick Man of Eu- 
rope” may have been Turkey, but the 
“Sick Man of the Middle East” is Iran’s 
Premier Mossadegh. 

Postcard: Two-penny mail (after 
Dec. 31). 


7 o . 

Britain’s trouble with socialized 
medicine isn’t over; now it’s Cairo- 
practors. 

- on 


Radio commercial: ad interim. 
7 . s 
Republicans nowadays are game for 
any tale of corruption because they’ve 
often succeeded in pinning the tale on 
the Donkey. 


Getting Me Down 


They call them ceiling prices; 
The term is oft before me. 
Despite, though, such devices, 
They still contrive to floor me. 
—Richard Armour 


At this time of year the way to a 

woman’s heart is a fur piece! 
2 o * 

When a public official on a moderate 
salary moves into a palatial home and 
drives a de luxe car, his neighbors feel 
sure he is well-fixed. 














from the Government’s getting it!” 


Lowell Hoppes for Pathfinder 
“He says the Government will protect my 
deposit up to ten thousand dollars. But 
what worries me is who will protect me 

































































Herbram for Pathfinder 
“You gotta transfer me to another outfit, 
Sarge—this draft gives me terrible colds!” 


News of Russian atomic explosions 
proves that at least we know what goes 
off behind the Iron Curtain. 

7 <7 - 

It’s reported that the old White 
House kitchen is to be used as a radio 
broadcasting studio for future fireside 
chats. So the President can let the people 
know what’s cooking in Washington? 


Figurehead: Statistician. 
Aviator’s goggles: Fly specs. 


Now we know why it’s called Inter- © : 


nal Revenue. Most of its jobs are on the 
inside. 
& * eo 
If Thomas Jefferson isn’t the patron 
saint of Washington bureaucrats, he 
should be—he introduced the swivel 
chair. 


Tellin’ Stalin 


Joe, 
Blow! 
—Ned Wadlinger 


Quips 


You could have heard a brick drop ~ ; 


when Labor Secretary Tobin told the hod 


carriers convention that President Tru- 4 q 
man has led the U.S. to “the highest 7 
moral standards ever shown by any na- J 


tion.”—Pittsburgh Press. 


Many an American civilian worries 


very little about any war the country 4 
may be mixed up with, provided it doesn’t — 
necessitate the rationing of gasoline— — 


Cincinnati Enquirer. 
. e . * 


Headline reports “Egypt Tells Brit- ig 


ain to Go.” Seems to be a couple of words ~ 


omitted.—Dallas Morning News. 
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Finishing School for 


GUIDED MISSILES 


The Air Force Missile Test Center, used by all our 
military services as a long-range proving ground, 
stretches thousands of miles from Florida, out 
over the Bahamas, into the South Atlantic. 


pilotless bomber roars away from its launching 
i stand, picks up speed, zooms into the blue. Set- 
ting its course for a far-off target in the ocean, it 
rockets over a chain of tiny islands where men and 
machines check its flight, its behavior, the operation of 
its guidance and control systems. It’s a vital part of our 
air power of the future—aeronautical research and de- 
velopment laying the foundation for continued U. S, 
air supremacy! 





Operated by the USAF’s Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command, the Missile Test Center is geared up 
to test the wide variety of missiles, rockets and pilot- 
less aircraft vital to modern air power. It reached its 
full stature with the recent completion of down-range 
observation stations. And the dramatic B-61 pilotless 
bomber, the Matador, designed and produced by 
Martin as part of its diversified missiles program, was 
the first to use the completed range. Tue Gienn L. 
Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


¥ 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of le Aircraft Since 1909 


DEVELOPERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF: Novy P5M-1 Marlin 

in nina seaplanes « Air Force B-57A Canberra night intruder bombers « 

heen et ees. poten = Air Force 8-61 Matador pilotiess bombers * Navy P4M-1 
not a drawing of an existing weapon. Mercator patrol planes * Navy KDM-1 Plover target drones « 


Navy Viking high-altitude research rockets ¢ Air Force XB-51 
developmental tactical bomber ¢ Martin airliners « Guided 
missiles « Electronic fire control & radar systems « LEADERS IN 
Building Air Power to Guard the Peace, Air Transport to Serve it. 


he name “Kohler” identifies fix- 

tures and fittings of beauty, en- 
gineered for reliable service, comfort, 
safety, sanitation. 

The Cosmopolitan Bench Bath, 
with fiat bottom, slope end and low 
front for safe, comfortable bathing, 
is of non-flexing iron, cast for rigidity 
that protects the lustrous Kohler 
enamel. The Niedecken mixer and 
Multi-spray shower head afford easy, 
accurate control of water temperature 
and volume for shower and tub. The 


Gramercy vitreous china lavatory 
has an unobstructed shelf, integral 
soap dishes, compact mixer fitting. 
Surfaces are glass-hard, easy to clean. 

Kohler chromium-plated brass 
fittings, designed expressly for Kohler 
fixtures, work smoothly, give lasting 
service. Consult your Kohler dealer 
on selections’ for bathroom, wash- 
room, kitchen, laundry. Write for 
booklet D-22. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. 
Established 1873. 








KOHLER WILSHIRE SINK, with casy-to- 
clean, lustrous, acid-resisting enamel 
surface. Two roomy basins, full-length 
ledge, two Duostrainers, faucet with 
swing spout and hose spray. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES + HEATING EQUIPMENT ¢ ELECTRIC PLANTS + AIR-COOLED ENGINES +* PRECISION PARTS 








